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“ApULT LEADERSHIP and LEADER'S 
Dicest great—-have been using them 
a lot with leadership training  ses- 
sions I’ve been doing.” 

ADELE K. DAVIDSON 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


“pelantjaran" 

“One of the real pleasures of my 
recent furlough in the U.S., after 
service with the YMCA’s of China and 
later of Thailand, was to be around 
when the first copies of ApuLT LEAap- 
ERSHIP began to circulate. My ex- 
perience abroad had made me more 
aware than ever before of the need 
for such a magazine and it answered 
the need at almost every point. Since 
return to the field here in Indonesia 
I have become even more sold than 
before. 

“Just last week I worked with a 
group. of were 
planning the first National Confer 
ence of the YMCA-Indonesia. They 
were worried that the introduction of 
too much small-group activity in the 


late-teenagers who 


Conference would be just a waste of 
time because we're not used to group- 
thinking. 


we have just lectures . . . 


as you call it . usually 
.On the spur 
of the moment [| pulled the single 
ApuLT Leapersuip | had 


with me out of my 


issue of 
briefease and 
simply read one of the articles on 
diagnosing group failures to them 
They were completely fas inated and 
insisted | go on. I tried to put it into 
Indonesian as | went along. which 
wasn t easy, because they were right 
in saying that small group process 


was a novelty here .. . there isn’t even 


february, 1955 


uwower. 


the vocabulary for it. Then they in- 
sisted that I tell them what to do 
about dealing with the symptoms and 
their causes. I used another article 
from the same magazine plus some 
notes from Knowles’ Informal Adult 
Education and told them about the 
functions of recorders, leaders, and 
observers—then suggested we try 
them out in some practice sessions 
and tie it together with a role-playing 
demonstration. They ate it up, and 
picked the observer's function as the 
most valuable thing they had learned 
that morning. Never again will | 
underestimate the ability of a strange 
culture to assimilate a fundamentally 
proven mechanism. They don’t know 
anything about “feedback” by that 
but they loved the idea of 
a ‘pelantjaran’——a 


PRETEIS «+ « 
word they in 
vented on the spot to describe the 
man who helps things go more 
smoothly. Now I wish that some good 
soul would send us a complete set of 
hack copies to bring us up to date 
. but T doubt that will happen be 
cause everyone I know uses this mag 
izine which never becomes a ‘back 
issue!” 
KARL H 
YMCA 


Indonesia 


STANGE 


future adults 
“You are to be 
mended for 


heartily com 
the quality of ApuL1 
LEADERSHIP. Each issue we have re 
ceived has been of at least some help, 
even though our organization is 
obviously not oriented toward educa 
tion or instruction of adults.” 
WILLIAM HOYNE 


Young Christian Students 
Covington, Kentucky 


controversy compounded 
Both? The 


question of what makes groups tick 


Reason? Emotion? 
as raised in the penetrating article 
by Dr. Kurt W. Back in the October. 
1954 AL is still in the air. Here the 
author further clarifies his point of 
view. 

“| am happy to find in Miss Mon 
roe’s letter (ApuLT Leapersuip. Jan 


uary, 1955) confirmation of my hope 
that many persons who organize and 
lead groups are not conscious manip- 
Many, like her, 


have as their ideal the development 


ulators. certainly 


of the individual in 5 


groups. 


“To put the ideal into practic e, 
however, we must understand the 
underlying dynamics of the groups 
which we are organizing. Not all that 
happens in reflective discussion 
groups is reflective discussion. 

“After reading the description of 
the groups a few questions occur to 
me which could be studied profitably. 

“How are members of the groups 
recruited? Is there a selection of suit- 
able members? Why do people leave 
the groups? Who does not fit? What 
are the gratifications of membership 
(such as meeting new friends, prestige 
as a thinking person) ? 
incidents 


“How are untoward 


handled? As 


mechanisms, are 


there are no formal 
there subtle, but 
devastating methods of expressing 
group pressure? What are the un- 
spoken limits of the discussions ? 

“How do the discussion leaders 
function? How and why do the 
groups induce them to hide their ex 
pert knowledge ? How, in spite of 
this, do they keep control and keep 
the discussions always in rational 
channels ? 

“Finally, what are the effects of 
the groups on their members? Is it 
only better understanding of issues, 
do members feel committed to act on 
their newly found insights, or is the 
discussion used as a substitute for 
action 7? 

“Unless questions of this kind can 
he answered, it is hard to say that 
‘both the 


techniques and the happy fruit of its 


awareness of the group 


proper use . exist in hundreds of 
small reflective discussion groups in 
this country.’ Refusal to see the exist- 
ence of these problems may make it 
easy for less high-minded persons to 
manipulate the groups for their own 
purposes.” 

KURT W. BACK 

University of Puerto Rico 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
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BY HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


What is freedom? What is a free society? What are 
the tests of a free society? We do know that freedom is 
not a state of nature, for the history of civilization has 
been the history of curbing nature and adapting it to 
the spiritual as well as the physical needs of man. 

It is freedom in society, freedom under law, with 
which we are concerned. It is freedom not only for the 
individual but for the society itself, for the common. 
wealth. It is freedom not as an abstraction but as a 
living and functioning reality; not as a static concept 
but as a dynamic one; not as a passive symbol but as an 
active and creative symbol. 

What then are some of the tests of a free society 7 
These tests are not to be drawn from the imagination 
or from contemplation, though it is essential that we do 
conte mplate and that we do imagine. But the more 
relevant tests are to be discovered from history and ex 
perience. We know the character of a free society by 
studying those societies that are free. 

\ free society is a society where men are not afraid, 
and where society is not afraid. Franklin Roosevelt was 
vers Wise when he nemed as one of the four freedoms 
the Freedom from Fear. A free society is a_ society 
where men and women are not afraid to speak their 
minds; to go to the church of their choice, or the as 
sembly or meeting of their choice; to join such organi- 
zations as they faney; to make their own friends and 
associates; to insist on their rights, even against officials; 
to read what they please and to write what they please; 
to travel where they will and work at what interests 
them. 

But freedom from fear is not only an individual 
felicity. It is, or it should be, social. It is not only the 


Dr. Commager, noted American author, is professor of history at 
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is presented here 
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the tests of a free society 


individual who is not afraid in a free society; but 
society itself is not afraid. Government is not afraid. 
Government is not afraid of the people. It is not afraid 
of revolution or conspiracy, for it has confidence in the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. It is not afraid of 
ideas, not afraid of organizations or of assemblies or of 
parties. It is not afraid of what is thought or of what is 
said. .. . It does not regard political differences as evi- 
dence of treason. It does not fear scientists who have 
views different from the official views, or diplomats whose 
advice does not accord with official policy. It is not 
afraid of scholars, of intellectuals, of scientists; it is not 
afraid of the people, 

It does not think it necessary to extol its own virtues, 
or to insist on its own superiority, but is content to let 
others discover these. It does not deny hospitality to those 
who are critical of it, for it knows that only by allowing 
critics to see it in action can it hope to convert them. 
It is self-confident and magnanimous. 

A free society is not afraid of ideas at home. and 
it is not afraid of ideas abroad. It seeks to cast down 
barriers, not to erect them. It seeks to penetrate curtains, 
not to hang new curtains. It believes in free trade in 
ideas and free trade in persons. It does not bar pros- 
pective visitors because it may not like what they have 
to say, nor does it require its own citizens to stay home 
because it does not approve of what they have said or 
is doubtful about what they may say. It attempts at all 
times to mitigate the ravages of competitive nationalism, 
not to magnify them. It attempts to restore something 
of that community of art and literature and science and 
philosophy which was so much a part of the gracious 
ness of the 18th century. It does not cast great countries 
and tens of millions of men and women into the outer 
darkness or consign them to the lower depths of the 
international inferno, but seeks rather to understand 


adult leadership 
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them and to expose them to freedom. It is too proud 
to be afraid of competition and afraid of contamination, 

And as it is not afraid of competition or of opposi- 
tion, it disdains to use the weapons of trickery or deceit 
. . But it will 
he objected how can we ever be sure of a fair contest 
in this day of trickery and deceit? We cannot be sure. 
We cannot be sure of a fair contest from others but we 
can from ourselves, at least, and we must look to our 
own integrity and our own decency to preserve it at 


or intimidation or bribery or coercion. 


whatever cost. That is one reason it is so important to 
make sure that our own contests at home are fair and 
honorable; and that they appeal to reason and not to 
prejudice or to fear, as all too often they do—as they 
did in the recent election. 

A free society must be a society that is based upon 
enlightenment, that is, upon education. This is in truth 
the most striking characteristic of a free society. 

We must cease harassing our teachers and our educa- 
tors, exposing them to contumely and to suspicion. We 
must cease meddling in their intellectual and private 
affairs. We must abandon the indignity of teachers’ loy- 
alty oaths and legislative investigations to discover sub- 
versives, and inquiries into the curriculum and_ the 
libraries and the textbooks to discover dangerous ideas 
knowing as all sensible men and women do that all ideas 
are dangerous, and that the only alternative to dangerous 
ideas is no ideas! 

We must somehow reverse the attitude, now so wide- 
spread, that most teachers and most scholars have an 
affinity for subversion. There is great to-do in our 
day about attracting first-rate people to the crucially 
important fields of teaching and government service. 
Much has been done to make both types of work at- 
tractive financially, but financial inducement can not 
alone attract first-rate minds. They will not attract first- 
rate minds if we maintain an atmosphere which deprives 
teachers and civil servants of self-respect. If we are going 
to get good teaching for the young or for the old. we 
must attract teachers who respect their students and who 
respect themselves; just as, if we are to get justice, we 
must surround the judge in the courtroom with respect. 
All this is a responsibility not of the schools but of so 
ciety. We must not expect, as most of us do, too much 
of our schools. We must not expect too much of the 
many and various organizations of adult education. 


abandon anti-intellectualism 


All this means, among other things, that we must 
abandon that easy and shabby pose of anti-intellectualism, 
that has become so popular in our own time. It is un- 
becoming in a people who have made a religion of edu- 
cation, who have been more successful in mass education 
than any other, whose whole political system rests upon 
the assumption of an enlightened electorate, whose great- 
est leaders were educational statesmen—it is unbecoming 
in such a people to indulge in sneers at intellectuals or 
to make the term “intellectual” a term of reproach. Ours 
is the only country where it is a term of reproach. And 
it is the last country where it should be! 

It is nothing less than absurd to embrace the notion. 
now achieving some popularity, that universities are not 
primarily a place for the cultivation of the mind, but 
for other things—social graces, perhaps, or football! 


february, 1955 


Whatever may be the virtue of athletics, or of the social 
graces, whatever may be the virtues of adaptation and 
accommodation, gregariousness, and fitting groups and 
fitting patterns—and I think all of these virtues are 
exaggerated—whatever they may be, they can and should 
be cultivated elsewhere than in the universities or the 
laboratories. Keep in mind that there are hundreds of 
forces and pressures and agencies all making for the cul- 
tivation of social graces, all making for conformity, for 
adaptation—almost all the pressures to which the young 
are exposed. We have conservatives enough. We have 
adapters enough. What we need is not more agencies to 
fit the individuals to groups, but some agency to fit 
the group to the individual, and fit the society to the 
individual. 


give aid to dreamers 


There is, then, another test of a free society; a free 
society cherishes non-conformity. It knows that from the 
non-conformist, from the eccentric, from the dissenter 
have come many of the great ideas of freedom. . .. A 
free society must fertilize the soil in which non-conformity 
and dissent and individualism can grow. It must not only 
refrain from penalizing the non-conformist, whether by 
the penalty of the law, or by the penalty of dismissal 
from jobs, or by the terrible penalty of social ostracism; 
it must provide premiums and rewards for the non 
conformist and the individualist. These are the men 
and women who give us our music, our art, our political 
ideas, our social ideas, and our religious ideas. Let 
us give aid and comfort to the dreamer and the come 
outer, the eccentric and the lame duck; to the congenital 
non-conformist, and even the non-joiner, confident that 
from this group comes incomparably more than its normal 
share of the geniuses of the world. 

A free society is a society which encourages experi 
mentation, and innovation. It must do this out of funda 
mental principles, not because of interest in gadgets. The 
underlying principle here is that society can improve, 
that man himself can improve. This is one of the great 
principles that have animated Americans from the begin- 
ning of our history. It is an assumption, to be sure, and 
not a provable one, that man can achieve perfection and 
that society can progress in achieving perfection. But if 
man and society are to improve, this will require ex- 
perimentation—-which means forfeiting, of course, the 
status quo. It means change from the existing methods of 
doing things, or from existing institutions, and attempting 
to do things in a different way. All improvements start 
with an act of dissent, an act of non-conformity. Whether 
it is an improvement of a new and _ better plow, the 
iraprovement of a new and better harvester, a new and 
better church, a new and better school, a better constitu 
tion--whatever it happens to be—-someone, somewhere, 
} “T don’t like the way it’s done now, and | 
think it can be done better!” 


has to say. 


Those who welcome experimentation in the realm of 
engineering, but fear it in society are guilty of a pro 
found inconsistency. | am not saying it is possible to 
tinker with society as you can tinker with an automobile 
engine, heaven help us! That attitude is a doctrinaire 
one and a dangerous one. | am saying that it is possible 
to experiment “with social institutions, with political 


institutions, with economic institutions, and even with 
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educational institutions. Certainly this is the meaning of 
our federal system, this is the meaning of the fact that 
we have always had denominationalism in America and 
not a state church. Any other attitude is a vote of no 
confidence in the present and in the future. It was Jeffer- 
son who decried the notion that all wisdom was in the 
past, that the preceding generation held the earth more 
freely than we and had a right to impose laws upon us 
and declare that the earth belongs to the dead and not 
the living. 


diversity distinguishes 


An essential part of experimentation is, of course 
diversity. Who can doubt that diversity and pluralism 


are a distinguishing feature of a free society? 


Go, as | 
went last summer, from West Germany to Kast Germany 

and West Germany hasn’t had a long time of being a 
free society—-and you are struck at once in the East 
with the sameness, the monotony, the drabness of life. 
with the drabness, the dullness, and monotony of thought. 
Free societies present a scene of endless activity and 
diversity, of endless and delightful play—play in the sense 
of the play of the mind, the play of the spirit. Free so 
cieties present a diversity in religious organization, and 
a diversity in political organization. Not one political 
party, but two or more. Not one church, but as many as 
we choose to have. They present endless diversity in the 
realms of literature, art, and music; no official art, no 
official music, or official history. But each competing for 
our approval as each commere ial product competes for 
our approval, 

Pluralism must be encouraged in our intellectual 
realm, rather than in the social and economic, for it will 
take care of itself in the economic, and to some degree 
in the social. It will certainly take care of itself if we 
continue a system of private enterprise. The only private 
enterprise that counts, in the long run, is private enter 
prise in the intellectual and the moral realms. But if you 
dry up enterprise and competition in the intellectual 
realm, you dry it up in the political and economic 
realm. The spirit of enterprise is not a series of inde- 
pendent fragments, lying around like bricks in a field, it is 
a seamless web, a habit. It is a tradition. It is a philoso 
phy. Injure it in its most sensitive point, namely in the 


spirit, and you will do it fatal injury everywhere. 


A free society encourages and practi es toleration 
and eschews intolerance of any kind. It was Toqueville 
who charged a century or more ago that notwith 
standing the democracy and freedom of the United States, 
America had in fact less freedom of opinion than any 
other western society. “In America the majority creates 
a very formidable barrier to the liberty of opinion, 
and within these barriers an author may write what he 
pleases, but he will repent of it if he ever steps beyond 
them. He is tormented with the slights and persecutions 
of daily obloquy. His political career is closed forever 
if he has offended the only authority which has been abl 
to promote his success.” That was a considerable exag 
geration when Toqueville wrote it... . It is some exag 
geration as a picture of democracy today. Neither 
Senator Douglas nor Senator Neuberger, who have written 
a good many things, have found their political careers 
closed to them forever. Yet, there is a great and profound 
truth here: namely, that there is danger from the 


es 
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democracy to the non-conformist, not primarily through 
governmental censorship, but through social pressures. 

A free society is one that refrains not only from the 
ostentatious methods and devices of censorship or of 
suppression of opinion, but from visiting social and 
economic penalties on those guilty of dangerous or un- 
popular views. It refrains from depriving them of their 
jobs, of excluding them from clubs; it refrains from 
using a sort of social Bill of Attainder. The Bill of 
Attainder as a political thing has long been outlawed, 
but apparently a social Bill of Attainder against the 
whole family as punishment of those who are guilty of 
dangerous ideas is still permissible. 

Not since the ante-bellum South have we in America 
witnessed such widespread and deep intolerance of ideas 
as we have today; intolerance of ideas, of persons, of 
associations; of reading and writing and visiting; of all 
those activities in the past regarded as a man’s private 
business. It is a very pervasive thing; it is a terrifying 
thing. It reveals not only intolerance; it reveals a funda- 
mental and frightening vanity on the part of those who 
punish people of different ideas. The logic behind it is 
the logic of private salvation. It is the logic which holds 
that there is only one truth—-only one true party, only 
one true doctrine, and which ostracizes or excommun- 
icates all those who do not subscribe to that truth. The 
logic behind it is the logic of absolutes. 

We are witnessing today a revival of absolutism in 
many fields. Now I think it is true that those societies 
with the longest experience with freedom are societies 
that resolutely repudiate absolutes. For they know that 
absolutism is the mortal foe of compromise, of evolution, 
of experimentation, and of tolerance. Freedom, itself, 
may be called an absolute; but even here there are com- 
mon sense limits, the kind of limits that Justice Holmes 
had in mind in his famous observation that there was no 
freedom to shout fire in a crowded theatre, the kind of 
limits that civil libertarians recognize when they refuse 
to champion the purveyors of obscenities in comic books 
for children on the specious grounds that it is an infringe- 
ment of liberty of the press. Absolutism has ever been 
the enemy of freedom and the parent of fanaticism, as 
it is today. 

It is a test of a free society that it never imposes 
or permits any group to impose its notions upon others 
by force or by intimidation. It does not permit this be- 
cause there is always a chance that those who are so sure 
of themselves may be wrong. It does not do this because 
it knows that ideas, even true ideas, imposed by force, 
lose much of their value. It does not do this because it 
will not sacrifice the tremendous educational value of 
free discussion, and the independent discovery of truth 
by all concerned. It does not do this because it knows that 
societies that do it never achieve a genuine unity or agree- 
ment, but seethe with hidden disunities and are torn apart 
by internecine wars. It does not do this because it knows 
that all genuine unity, like genuine loyalty, genuine faith, 
grow from within and cannot be imposed from without. 

Another test of a free society is a free and responsible 
press. ... What is not always obvious, though it should 
be, is that a press must not only be free; it must be re- 
sponsible. What is not always obvious is that freedom 
carries with it obligations. Freedom of the press is not a 


continued on page 32 
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BY MABEL ROSS, M.D. 


The relationship of the older person to the 
family and community is being re-defined 
today. This article is particularly directed 

to all who have an older person living 

with them... and to those whose work 
with older people requires that they ask 
themselves: what constitutes good home 


relations among the generations? W hat are 
the several needs? The responsibilities? The 
contributions each may make to the other? 


There is neither virtue nor lack of virtue in age 
itself. The tendency to stereotype age is present in all 
of us and certain patterns of expectation are frequently 
expressed, despite our awareness that the individual 
will rarely fit the pattern cut for him. 

In a recent New York Times Magazine, Aline B. 
Saarinen says of “Whistler’s Mother”: “In this painting. 
Anna Mathilda McNeill Whistler at the age of 67 seems 


to be the personification of all sentimental notions of 


parent, a lady serene and mild, content to sit tranquilly 
and look at the world out of gentle eyes.” But how many 
parents are so easily assigned a quiet out-of-the-way 
corner of the world as would be such a person (did she 
exist) ? Older people are, indeed, people-——perhaps even 
more individualistic than they have ever been before. 
It is customary to assume that all older citizens in 
former times were honored and ‘tenderly cared for. 
However, reports of primitive tribes and even the 
“Leatherstocking Tales” of James Fenimore Cooper, tell 
us that when old persons could no longer help with the 
tribal and family duties, they were either left to perish 
or voluntarily wished death upon themselves. Those old 
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men who sat at the gates and dispensed wisdom to the 
village had previously been of the governing class, and 
nothing is said of the working man who no longer could 
go with the herds. In old manuscripts, the very frequency 
of admonitions to honor the aged suggests that respect 
for older people was not as deeply ingrained as wished. 
Confucius made it a religious duty to care for the old 
and to worship the ancestors if good fortune and good 
health were to be expected. Today’s generally accepted 
group responsibility for the care of the aged and infirm 
is a fairly advanced concept of social obligation. 


who is the older person? 


Before we discuss older people in the home and 
community, shall we first define the “older group’? It 
covers a range of over 30 years—more than a generation. 
In this age-range of 60 to over 90, there are, perhaps, as 
many variations of personality, interests, states of health, 
abilities and attitudes as in any comparable range of ages. 
Today the members of this group would have been born 
any time between the Civil War and the Spanish-American 
War; their childhood experiences and standards might 
have been in any country of the world and in any economic 
or cultural setting; their standards of family or com 
munity function would cover all possible range; their 
physical and mental alertness might vary from full vigor 
to helpless infirmity; their sense of responsibility for 
themselves or as citizens would vary as much as in any 
age group. In other words, the aged citizens are people 
of varied interests and abilities whose only common 
denominator is being over the usual age for retirement. 

In discussions regarding the needs of the older 
citizens and their possible social contributions there is 
a disturbing tendency to assume that all are too infirm 
and dependent to be asked to enter into community plan- 
ning or family planning for their futures. The assump- 
tion, often on the part of both older and younger groups, 
that the younger adults must plan for and arrange for 
the older group is fallacious and destructive. Constructive 
planning in the family and in the community requires 
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that the wisdom, experience and interests of the older 
group be combined with those of the younger citizens. 

The role of the older person in the family is largely 
determined by the cultural pattern of the family and the 
community setting in which the family functions. The 
functions of the family are varied, but the major ones 
are recognized to be the care and nurturing of children. 
the translation of and training in the ways and values of 
the eultural group, and the giving to the growing indi- 
vidual a firm base upon which to build his own identity. 
In order to carry on these functions, an atmosphere of 
mutual aid and sustaining affection is necessary, with 
each member of the family carrying out his own respon- 
sibilities with due regard to the needs and re ponsibilities 
of all other members. It is the family which is the primary 
cultural group in which the individual develops his social 
relationship patterns. 

It is important to remember that this older person in 
the family is not always a grandparent. It is estimated 
that eight percent of those over 65 years of age are un- 
married and a large number of the married people are 
childless. In considering this, it is perhaps also well to 
remember that less than half of the older people live in 
relatives’ households and about one-fourth live with their 
pPouses in separate homes. 

The part played in the family by the older person 
will be largely the result of his past family participation. 
Sudden changes in attitude can neither be expected nor 
forced, The person who has never enjoyed close relation- 
ships with others will not develop this interest by virtue 
of reat hing a certain ape. One who has always demanded 
attention and service will not abruptly change into a 
giving and cooperative person. 

An additional determinant of the older person’s atti- 
tude will be the life-long image which he has held of 
the rights of the aging. A woman who has always assumed 
that the reward for care of a growing family will be to be 
served by that family when it grows up will not readily 
accept any other role in her later years. Similarly, a man 
who has held that a father should retire as soon as his 
sons are old enough to do the work will be embittered 
by any other development as he ages. 

In assessing the place of the older person in the 
family we must take into consideration the increasing 
abilities of the younger members. It becomes the respon- 
sibility of the older generation to bring to the family the 
less concrete but more enduring qualities of family life 
values, standards, ethics. Bearing in mind the functions 
of the family, the unique and valuable contributions of 


the older generation within each function can be seen. 


a support and delight to children 


In the care and nurturing of children, the emotional 
support given to a child by the undemanding affection 
of an older relative can be immeasurable. To the parent 
belongs the responsibility for day-by-day care and train 
ing of the child, but to the grandparent can fall the 
mutually delightful role of being the person whose affec 
tion is not associated with discipline and whose under- 
standing in times of conflict with the parent need carry 
no undercurrent of guilt for the child. It goes without 
saying that this relationship is usually more easily de- 


veloped when the older relative is not a constant member 
of the household but is fairly readily available. 


“As a grandparent, | can thoroughly enjoy my 
grandchildren without responsibility for their discipline.” 
one grandfather said, “but never with my own children 
could I forget that I was responsible for their behavior.” 


Many adults remember the sense of security and of 
being loved for themselves which they felt with their 
grandparents or family friends of equal age. This role 
places a responsibility on the older person not to take 
sides or undermine the parents’ authority, for this would 
destroy the security of the child in the relationship. An 
experience of this type will be increasingly appreciated 
as the youngster matures. Recently a college student, 
after a class in family relationships had made him aware 
of the destructive experiences which were possible in a 
family, phoned his grandmother long-distance to thank 
her for “being so nice to him,” when he was a small 


erandmother. 


boy—a priceless dividend for the g 


From pre-historic times until the present, the link of 
the present to the past has been through the older gener- 
tions. Once upon a time they were the historians and 
the law-givers. The advent of a written language has not 
entirely destroyed that function. The older person has 
the unique opportunity still of being the link for the 
child with the previous social eras and with the life 
of the family. 

In Vermont Tradition, Dorothy Canfield Fisher de 
scribes delightfully her untiring interest in the stories 
of early Vermont told by her great-uncle Zed. In these 
her link to the state in which she lived and to the earlier 
generations of her family came alive for her. The desire 
of every human to know from whence he came keeps 
genealogical societies busy. No less does the child, as soon 
as he becomes aware of himself in relation to the group, 
and as time and history 
begin to have meaning to 
him, wish to hear of 
“other times and other 
places” from someone to 
whom they were personal 
experiences. This then be- 
comes part of his train- 
ing in the values of his 
family and future. 

Similarly, “Tell me 
about my father when he 
was a boy,” is a common 
request to grandparents. 
Its very commonness may 
prevent its significance 
being recognized. The in- 
terest of the child in know- 
ing something of the growth and early experiences of his 
parents may begin as undifferentiated from nursery tales, 
but later these stories become part of his acceptance of 
the humanness of his parents, help him in his identifica 
tion with them, and may help carry him through the 
trying time after his first recognition of their lack of 
omnipotence. It is through his acceptance of his parents 
and his incorporating their value systems that the cultural 
and family patterns are preserved and continued. 
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The child needs a firm base upon which to build his 
security of himself as an individual, separate and yet 
part of his family. The knowledge that he is loved for 
himself—the link to his parents’ and family’s past 
gives him such a base. 


more than an asset to parents 


The parent of the child sometimes finds himself 
involved more deeply than he would like in the parent- 
hood role. It is here that the wisdom and experience of 
the older generation can be a support to both parent and 
child. If the parent loses his identity as a person, not only 
will he try to hold his child too closely, but when the 
child does leave the family he will have nothing to carry 
him through the years. As the older generation has lived 
through this, it is well fitted to help the parent’ avoid 
such a pattern. It is here again that the mutual assistance 
of the members of the family unit is shown—by needing 
the older person the parent also aids the older person 
in keeping Ais identity intact in the family. 

These contributions may seem rather ethereal, but 
they represent the truly lasting qualities of family life. 
The continuing line, biological and cultural, requires the 
overlapping of the lives of the generations. For the middle 
generation the presence of the older generation is evi- 
dence that they are also part of continuing life, offering 
them the opportunity to utilize the experience of the older 
person in everyday problems, and to observe the aging 
process as a part of life for which active planning is as 
necessary as for any other stage. From this latter obser- 
vation they can be learning how to accept and enjoy 
life without fearing or resisting aging and death. 

A mature woman who had cared for her 95-year-old 
mother during a siege of pneumonia tried to describe 
what the experience had meant to her. 

“It never occurred to Mother that she wouldn't get 
well; she always had before and, sure enough, she did 
again. She felt she had to do her part, and she never 
‘cooperated with the inevitable’ because she didn’t believe 
it was inevitable. Yet she faced the situations of life 
straightforwardly. She was secure in life and in herself.” 

Even at an advanced age the mother had given the 
daughter an outlook which the daughter had previously 
been “too young” to understand fully. The daughter 
appreciated that age had in reality enhanced her mother’s 
ability to offer something to her family. 

For children having an older person in the family 
helps them to understand the full life cycle and to see 
that all aging is quantitative and is part of the life process. 
To fear exposing the child to illness, and perhaps death 
and grief, through close association with older people is 
to fear life experiences for him. These, too, are part 
of life and need to be met in the setting of the total 
continuing family life if they are to be healthily assimi- 
lated by the individual. 

Even having an infirm person in the home can be 
a desirable experience for a child if the protective sup- 
port of affection is present for all the generations in the 
home. A visitor in a home where a great-aunt was being 
cared for was astonished to find the three young school 
children accepting her confusion and forgetfulness, and 
with affection redirecting her as the need arose. 
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“But. of course.” the visitor added, “the children 
have grown up ina home full of love and consideration.” 

The importance of the growth experience of knowing 
old people has been so well recognized by some parents, 
who are orphaned or impossibly separated from older 
kin. that they have offered their homes as foster homes 
for older persons——to the benefit of the family, the 
older person, and the community. 

Thus far, only the contribution of the older person 
to the family has been considered and this is only half 
of the picture. The family has a responsibility to the 
older person, which must be consciously assumed. Al- 
though some active desire on the part of the older person 
is necessary before he can contribute to his family, this 
in turn must be invited and met halfway by the family. 

One of the major responsibilities of the family is 
to give the older member frequent assurances of interest 
and affection. As the older person becomes aware of his 
decreasing ability and activity, he begins to doubt his 
importance to the family and larger group and will need 
reassurance and opportunities to make concrete, as well 
as ethical, contributions to the family well-being. These 
must be planned with awareness of the older person + 
need for plenty of time for accomplishment and plenty 
of recognition afterward as well. There is nothing inher 
ently wrong with the grandparent being the regular baby 
sitter—until it is taken for granted and the older person 
loses his identity and becomes merely a convenience who 
may then inconveniently become too ill to function as a 
babysitter! 

The desirability of taking older people into any 
family planning which will affect them seems obvious, 


but is often overlooked in the urge to do what is best 
for them. They might be assured of their value in and 
to the family by even being in on general family planning 
sometimes. 

It is extremely important to insure privacy, some 
personal property and friends of their own age for older 
members of the family, and this may require some definite 
planning to accomplish. The need for a spot to call their 
own, without danger of invasion except by invitation, 
where they can withdraw and be alone sometimes, is 
often expressed. They may insist, for instance, on living 
alone without regard to how much room there is in 
relatives’ homes. They will need, at least, a room or a 
chair of their own. The right of privacy and of personal 
belongings is essential to continuing self-respect and a 
sense of individual identity. Friends of all ages are de 
sirable, but sometimes the older people need peer groups 
as much as does any other age. The planning for this 


continued on page 28 
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We had told the story of our organi- 
zation so many times that we were 
tired of it ourselves. True, we tried to 
adda special something lo fut the needs 
of each new audience; but even so, 
material which had been live and ex- 
citing began to sound flat and prosaic 
because we felt that way about it our- 
selt es. 


We had a really live story to tell. It was about the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference, a citizen 
organization on the southeast side of Chicago which is 
doing a unique job of involving neighbors in maintain- 
ing and improving a “middle-aged” housing area, and 
in building good human relations in an interracial 
neighborhood. The groups we talked to were very much 
interested in what we had to say: they hoped that they 
could use the Conference method to solve some of their 
problems, and to start them off on block projects such 
as providing a suitable place for their children to play 


swinging into production 


First of all we tried to train new volunteers to be 
come “interpreters” of the Conference program, As we 
worked with these people, we began to feel, more than 
ever, that we needed visual aids. If only we had a movie, 
we thought, so we could have a good balance of facts 
and graphic illustrations! We approae hed a foundation 
to ask for funds for such a movie. Our first approaches 
were unsuccessful, but even so we might have pursued 
the idea further—-except that we hit on one which pleased 
us much more 

Mildred Mead, an active Conference member and 
skilled amateur photographer, had done work for other 
Civic Pproups and produ ed a film slide show for one ol 
these groups. It consisted of a series of 35mm. slides 


accompant d by a running commentary the sort of thing 


Mrs. Sarchet, aside from working with the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference, is Director of the Training Center for 
Community Group Development, University College, University of 


Chis ago 


TELL OUR STORY 


BY BETTIE SARCHET 


you might do in your living room if you came back from 
a vacation with pictures you wanted to share with friends. 
We knew that right within the community we could gather 
up enough pictures to have a passable production in a 
minimum of time. We could always have a flexible pre 
sentation which would grow as we were able to develop 
ideas or to get better pictures. We could use it, also, to 
train new volunteers who could in turn use the material 
ind take it to other groups. The actual steps we took in 
working out our production were simple: 

We made an outline of major points to include, then 
put these points into a tentative chronology which would 
tell the Conference story. We checked this outline with 
staff and volunteers to be sure that we were not leaving 
out any essential ideas. 

We gathered up all the color slides and black and 
white photographs of the community and community ac- 
tivities that we could find. A small committee spent one 
evening looking at these pictures and selecting those 
which best illustrated the ideas we wanted to get across. 

Mrs. Mead used kodachrome film to photograph the 
black and white pictures; the result was a sepia-toned 
slide which could be alternated very successfully with 
color shots. 

Some of the ideas we wanted to express could be 
portrayed best by cartoons. We found a volunteer cCar- 
toonist. and his colorful sketches added an amusing and 
fresh note to the finished production. 

W hen our slides were ready, we sat down and looke d 
at them on the screen, arranging them in the order of 
our original outline. As we looked at each picture, we 
“free-associated” ideas that might be used in a script. 

When slides and script were completed and fitted 
together we were ready for a preview. 


testing and improving 


We first presented the slide show to a group of 
people who were not familiar with our neighborhood, 
so that we could get some idea as to whether our story 
really communicated. The group responded favorably 
and we felt considerable pride. Both photographer and 
script writer, however, in viewing the show with an audi- 


ence, had come up with several ideas for new pictures, 
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rewrite, and reorganization of material. We were not at 
all satisfied with what we had said about some of the 
Conference committees. We sat down with people who 
were working on special projects, asked them to tell us the 
essential things they were doing which people ought to 
know about. These ideas were rewritten into the script, 
pictures were added to illustrate them, and we were able 
to develop material which was more specific and alive. 

During the next two months we showed the slides 
to several groups. Each time we found that we wanted 
to make a few changes! We had been using the show 
for almost three months before we were ready to say. 
“This is it!” In the meantime, while we were trying to 
make it a better production technically, we knew that 
we had been telling our story to a number of groups in 
a much better way than we had done before we attempted 
to use the slides. 

We know, too, that although the slide show we have 
developed is our basic production, there will continue to 
be changes. The community itself is changing; new plans 
are being made for the area, and as these are developed 
into ideas which need to be graphically portrayed, these 
ideas will appear in our presentation, 

Perhaps a few excerpts from the seript will give you 
an idea of how our slide show sounds to an audience o1 
will suggest ways for you to work up your own show 


, “ * 


“Block projects vary according to the problems 
neighbors want to work on. Here neighbors get together 
to clean up the street. City services are better than they 
used to be, but citizens have to help from time to time. 
The children often join in on these projects. Sometimes 
the clean-up means getting a vacant lot ready for a play 
ground. 
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“Addition of inexpensive equipment, some of it built 
by fathers of young children, has turned many vacant 
lots into tot-lots like this. Mothers take turns supervising 
children, and when they can find a shady spot to sit in, 
they often have a chance to talk over community problems 
and plan new projects. 
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“Block groups have played an important part in spot 
ting illegal remodeling or conversion. Neighbors learn 
to look for cues—like outside stairways——that tell them 
changes are being made in the use of buildings. 

“An array of mailboxes like this in a former single 
family dwelling tells a story of many families being 
crowded into space designed for only one family. Through 
watchfulness, many conversions have been stopped mid 
way and in other cases owners have been ordered to de 


convert buildings whic h were illegally overcrowded, 
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s “In some blocks, neighbors get together to work on 
property improvements: putting in new sidewalks, paint- 
ing, planting lawns, or building new porches like the 
neighbors you see here 
“Of course not all the problems of the community 
are block problems and no matter how hard groups of 
neighbors work, the community as a whole won't be a 
better place to live in unless some of the bigger problems 
are tackled. Neighbors and businessmen work together , 
to keep shopping areas clean, for instance, but trafhe Wh 
control is a city-wide problem. And projects like work- Dev 
ing to provide a new school building must be done in P! 
cooperation with other community organizations. and 
“The planning and working committees of the Con- Edu 
ference stand by to offer help to block groups, not only a 
on neighborhood problems but on projects requiring nae 
larger community support.” ome) gan 
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con 
with 
“Block leaders meet once a month for training and ct 
exchange of ideas. With 15 to 40 leaders attending these the 
meetings, we usually spend part of the evening in small mui 
buzz groups working on special problems or hearing fina 
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White House Conference 
Developments 


Plans for participation in the State 
and White House Conferences on 
Education been developing 
rapidly since passage of the resolu- 
tion at the AEA Conference Noverm- 
ber 10, which urged maximum or- 
ganization of efforts to insure due 
recognition of adult education in the 
conferences. “The AEA is helping 
with the important job of clarifying 
national issues so that they can be 
discussed at community levels and 
the actual wishes of the local com- 
munities can be considered at the 
final White House Conference,” re- 
ports Gordon L. Lippitt, who has 
been named as Staff Liaison for the 
AEA in Washington. “All state 
delegates have been briefed on de- 
velopments to date and asked to 
choose their liaison to work with the 
AEA Washington office.” 

Goals of the White House Confer- 
ence, to be held in Washington from 
November 28 to December 1, 1955, 
are: 


have 


1. To emphasize the importance of 
education to the national well-being 
2. To report on the progress being 


made in the several states 
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3. To summarize the resources 
available and needed to keep Amer- 
ican education operating at the level 
essential for national security and 
well-being. 

4. To demonstrate clearly what the 
citizens of the 48 states can do and 
want to do to meet their educational 
needs. 

5. To give great impetus to the 
speed-up in educational effort need- 
ed in these coming years throughout 
the country. 

6. To show citizens the nation-wide 
significance of local schooling. 

It is expected that the conferences 
will concentrate on public school 
education, since this unquestionably 
is considered a grave and critical 
situation because of population in- 
creases, teacher shortages, and in- 
adequate facilities. It is sincerely 
hoped that all Adult Education As- 
sociation members will cooperate to- 
wards the success of the State and 
National Conferences and be partic- 
ularly sensitive to the needs and 
consideration of adult education and 
its role in developing educated and 
informed citizens. 


Mass Media Cover 
Adult Education 


The nation’s “eyes and ears” are 
focusing considerable attention these 
days on the adult education move- 
ment and the AEA National Confer- 
ence. In addition to editorials and 
reports in 45 major dailies, feature 
stories in magazines and on radio 
and television are demonstrating to 
new friends and old what adult edu- 
cation can do. 

Under the caption, “Giant Class- 
room,” the November 15 Time 
carried a page-long round-up of 
adult education activities in the 
United States from the first efforts 
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of Ben Franklin to the newest pro- 
grams on the scene. (Reprints of 
the Time story are available from 
Time, Inc., Education Dept., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20.) The 
“Jobs and Futures” page of the 
January issue of Glamour is also de- 
voted: to the adult education story. 

Worth watching for is the CBS 
telecast, “The Search,” Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13, which will feature what 
people in St. Louis, Mo., are doing 
in programming for the aged. Con- 
tinuing and adult education will be 
stressed in the documentary as play - 
ing a major part in preparation for 
aging. 


India Educates For Democracy 


Education in India does not mean 
simply the removal of illiteracy and 
the training of large numbers of ex- 
perts in various fields who are 
needed to develop the country’s re- 
sources; more important, it involves 
the education of 361 million people 
in the ways of self-government 

The Indian Government is aware 
that until illiteracy among the adults 
is removed, India’s education pro- 
gram will not be effective. There- 
fore, a Social Education program 
geared to the needs of the adults in 
the villages and on the farms is be- 
ing put into effect 

The Social Education plan seeks 
to do far more than merely teach 
adults how to read and write. It 
may veritably be called a plan to 
teach people how to live. The cur- 
riculum includes courses in the con- 
cept of citizenship, the laws of the 
land, personal and 
public health, and practical training 
to enable the people to better their 
economic status, 


instruction in 


At the same time 
creative courses like art, literature 
music, dancing, and the principles of 
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brotherhood and ethic have 
included 

A novel scheme called the Educa- 
tional Caravan was 


been 


recently intro- 
duced. The caravan consists of four 
vans, one of which serves as a mobile 
stage, another as a cinema theatre, 
and the remaining two as exhibition 
hall As the caravan comes to a 
village, it sets up its equipment, 
produces plays, gives concerts, shows 
educational and cultural films, and in 
general seeks to motivate the people 
of the village towards gaining at 
least rudimentary education. It then 
provides the villagers with simple 
literature and instruction so that the 


work can be carried on by the 


townsfolk themselve 
have been well received and prelimi- 


The Caravans 


indicate that they are 
having a large degree of success 
The Education Ministry is organ- 
izing audio-visual units to take film 
and filmstrips all over India. The 
production of educational films is 
being subsidized and they are being 
made in 


flnary re port 


sizeable quantities 


Brotherhood—1955 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews announces that 
Brotherhood Week will be observed 
during the week of February 20-27 

“By Brotherhood,” says NCCJ, 
“we do not mean an abstract theory 
of good fellowship. We mean a dy- 
namic living force that will work 
actively to people of all 


bring 
nationalities, races and religions to- 
gether—in real participation for a 
better world.” 

suggest that 


arrange Friend- 


The Conference 
community groups 
ship parties in the homes of mem- 
bers; devote at least one meeting to 
the subject of Brotherhood and in- 
tergroup relation initiate training 
courses for leaders interested in 
using human relations pamphlets and 
films. Ideas and program materials 
for carrying out these and other 
Brotherhood Week programs are 
available from all NCCJ offices. Con- 


sult the office in your community 


New School Holds AE Talks 


“Adult Education: Opportunities 
and Limitations” is the topic for dis- 
cussion in a series of six weekly 
roundtable luncheon meetings by 
leaders in the field at the New Schoo! 
for Social Research 

Alvin Johnson, president emeritus 
of the New School and pioneer in 
the field of higher adult education, 
opened the series January 18 with 
the topic, “The Growth of Adult 
Education in America.” Ewald Ny- 
quist spoke on January 25 on “Why 


Adult Education and What For?” 

Subsequent speakers include Louis 
Hacker, February 1, “Return to 
arning;” Paul McGhee, February 
8, “Adult Education and Community 
Action;” Jacques Barzun, February 
15, “Adult Confusion and Adult 
Education.” Harry Carman will con- 
clude the series on March 1. 


® THIS YEAR, for the first time, 
Boston University is providing an 
opportunity for evening students to 
earn the degree of Associate in Arts 
(A.A.) with specialization in busi- 
ness subjects. This degree requires 
64 semester hours, which can be 
completed in four years, or less with 
ummer classes. Students who re- 
ceive the Associate degree are eligi- 
ble to continue for the degree of 
3achelor of Science in Business Ad- 
ministration 


@® A COLLEGE EDUCATION with- 
out benefit of a high school diploma? 
It’: po sible, and the place to do it is 
at Columbia University’s School of 
General Studies 

The School of General Studies be- 
gan this “validation” program four 
years ago, designed to provide a 
sachelor of Science degree to per- 
ons who are not high school grad- 
uate: 

The pioneering program was in- 
stituted on the theory that mature 
men and women with business or 
professional experience are capable 
of academic success at the university 
level—regardless of the fact that 
they might have had little formal 
education. 

Last June the theory became fact 
when the first twelve graduates of 
the program received the B.S. de- 
gree at Columbia’s commencement 
exercises Hundreds of others are 


now working toward a degree 


@® SPECIAL PROGRAMS in speech 
improvement for executives, super- 
visors, and salesmen, to be taught on 
the premises of commercial and in- 
dustrial firms, are now being offered 
by New York University’s Office of 
Special Services to 
Industry 


3usiness and 


Subjects covered include arrange- 
ment and organization of ideas, con- 
ducting forums and panel sessions, 
conversational and informal speak- 
ing, principles of argumentation and 
debate, communicating with custom- 
ers, the mechanics of good speech, 
leadership 
after-dinner 


conference telephone 


techniques, speaking, 
analyzing audience and subject mat- 
ter, impromptu speaking, and parlia- 
mentary procedure 


@ ROY E. LARSEN, Chairman of 


the National Citizens Commission 


for the Public Schools, received this 
years Wayne Education Award 
given annually by the faculty of the 
College of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. “Larsen was chosen 
for distinguished service to Amer- 
ican education through leadership in 
developing public interest in educa- 
tion throughout the nation,” said 
Dean Waldo E. Lessenger of the Col- 
lege of Education. 


® FRANK J. WOERDEHOFF, a 
member of the AEA Executive Com- 
mittee, has left his position as State 
Supervisor of General Adult Educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin, to accept a 
position as Assistant Professor of 
Education at Purdue University. 


@® UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
regents have added the Summer Ses- 
sion to the administrative respon- 
sibilities of Dr. L. H. Adolfson, di- 
rector of the University Extension 
Division. The Summer Session was 
left without a director when Dean 
John Guy Fowlkes resigned to be- 
come educational consultant for the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
in India. 


® PROFESSOR ROBERT W. 
MILLS has been appointed Super- 
visor of Short Courses and Institutes 
in the Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska. He suc- 
fobert A. Ratner 
who resigned as of September 1 to 
accept an Extension position at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


@® DR. MAX WOLFF has been 
named consultant on community de- 
velopment at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. He will 
serve in the School’s Center for 
Community and Field Services with 
Dr. Dan Dodson, newly appointed 
director of the Center. 


@® BERNARD R. GYGER, Director 
of Vocational and Adult Education 
in the Omaha Public Schools, has 
been elected President of the Omaha 
Adult Education Council. Other of- 
ficers include Miss Sylvia Cline of 
the Omaha Public Library and Jack 
N. Williams, Registrar of Creighton 
University. Directors of the coun- 
cil are Dr. Donald Emery of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha and Miss Elinor 
Reed of Joslyn Art Museum. 


@ WILLIAM Y. BELL has been ap- 
pointed director of adult education 
and social relations for the Council 
of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian). Mr. Bell, who was pre- 
viously program consultant of the 
International Exchange project of 
the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly in New York, will be the 
Council’s first director of adult edu- 
cation. © oO 


ceeds Professor 


adult leadership 
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RESEARCH ON 
Ss HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


contents 


The Leader was a Critic 
Seymour Lieberman 


Trust and Consequences 
Glen Mellinger 


Teamwork—A Key to Production? 
Stanley E. Seashore 


One Man’s Meat 
Arnold Tannenbaum 


Escape from Facts 
Howard Baumgartel 


The contributors to this Workshop 
are staff members of the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan. Seymour Lieberman, Arnold Tan- 
nenbaum, Glen Mellinger and Howard 
Baumgartel are Study Directors in 
the Human Relations Program, of which 
Robert Kahn is Director. Stanley 
Seashore is Assistant to the Director, 
Institute for Social Research. 


4 


next month's workshop: 


ORGANIZED ADULT TEACHING 


The spotlight will be on the more formal 
settings in which adults learn and the 

psychology of learning which undergirds teaching 
methods, with specific suggestions for how to 


improve one’s own teaching. 


First glance at the five articles which make up this 
month’s Workshop gives the impression of extreme het- 
erogeneity. The first, by Seymour Lieberman, describes 
sharp changes in the attitudes and behavior of workers 
who became foremen, and who became union stewards. 
He reminds us of the extent to which “the situation makes 
the man.” Glen Mellinger discusses the leader who “‘in- 
vites” the members of his group to share the burdens of 
decision-making and administration, but finds that they 
decline the invitation. 

Stanley Seashore shows us the importance of co- 
hesiveness in predicting the effectiveness of a group in 
getting a job done, in controlling its environment, and 
even in contributing to the mental health of its members. 
Arnold Tannenbaum’s article turns our attention from 
groups to individuals, as he contrasts the reactions of 
different people to two kinds of work environments. 

Finally, Howard Baumgartei tells us the story of 
what happens when leaders attempt to make use of hu- 
man relations research data. Apparently this is a subject 
on which the facts don't “speak for themselves,” o1 per- 
haps there are some messages which are hard to hear. 

One of the features common to all these articles 
is their de-bunking of over-simplified solutions to difh 
cult problems. The implicit message of all five articles 
is that there is no “gimmick” to which the leader with 
problems can turn. ‘To put it negatively, these articles 
tell us in sequence that the superficial skills of human 
relations are not enough, that the power of cohesive 
groups can be directed either to the development or the 
frustration of an organization, that there is no organi 
zational climate which offers a universal health cure for 
ailing human relations, and that leaders with the best 
of intentions are sometimes unable to utilize facts which 
might help them. And yet these articles offer evidence 
of constructive change and of response to insightful 
leadership which leaves us with a kind of hard-headed 
optimism. 

Another characteristic which these articles share, as 
do their authors, is a base in research. None of them is 
based on “wisdom” alone, although we hope that none 
of them is without it. But all stem from quantitative re 
search in ongoing organizations, from a collaboration of 
university researchers and hard-working executives on 
problems of leadership and organizations. 

These articles are the product of a single continuing 
research program—the Human Relations Program of the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 
For the past seven years, the group of social scientists who 
collaborate in the Human Relations Program have been 
working together toward the general objective of discov- 
ering the underlying principles by which human activity 
can be managed most effectively. It is their hope that by 
reaching the readers of ApuLT Leapersuip, they may 
facilitate the utilization of human relations research by 
practitioners in the field. 

Robert L. Kahn 
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SEYMOUR LIEBERMAN 


Leaders hard to 
find? Maybe you're 
look ing at the 


wrong people. 


History records many instances where men have 
been thrust headlong into new and critical roles. Abdica 
tions and assassinations have created kings and presi- 
dents overnight, These new leaders are apt to start off 
confused and bewildered, not knowing how to carry out 
their functions. But after a while they often “grow” 
into their new job. 

Why do they? 

Are leaders made or born? The answer to the time 
worn question would seem to be: both. 

The potential leader has certain latent characteris 
tics before he steps into the le adership role—certain 
skills, abilities, know-how. But it takes being in the 
leadership role to bring out and fully develop these 
abilities. 

In other words, a person learns to lead by leading. 
Previously he might have looked nothing like a leader, 
nothing like a person who could be responsible for guid. 
ng the group along the path toward achievement of its 
goals. On the contrary, he may have been the dissenter, 
the dissident, the recalcitrant. But once he is placed in 
the leadership role, vital changes may take place. The 
man may not have chosen the role, but if he has basi 
potentialities and abilities, the role may make the man 


The success of any organization depends in large 


the workshop 


part on how well its leaders carry out their jobs. And 
how well leaders do their jobs is determined largely by 
whether or not they hold attitudes which motivate them 
to perform their duties well. 

Only by having favorable attitudes toward manage- 
ment, for instance, can a factory foreman act as an 
efficient representative of management. Only by being 
positively inclined toward the union can a union steward 
do an effective job of looking out for the union’s welfare. 
Only by accepting the goals of the club or group and 
having the interests of the group at heart can a club 
president or committee head fulfill his obligations to the 
other members. 


the all-important attitudes 


Having attitudes appropriate to a role doesn’t mean 
that a person should be extremely pro or anti in his 
leanings. For example, if a foreman always sides with 
management and is completely unsympathetic toward the 
men under him, he is likely to do a poorer job of carry- 
ing out his functions as a liaison between management 
and his work group. The better a foreman perceives and 
is responsive to the needs of his work group, the better 
job he does as a foreman. At the same time, the foreman 
has certain responsibilities toward management, and a 
certain amount of identification with management and 
acceptance of management's goals seems to be necessary 
if these responsibilities are to be fulfilled. 

How can we ensure that the leaders of an organiza- 
tion will possess attitudes appropriate to their roles? 
There are two possible solutions. One solution is to select, 
as leaders, those people who already have the desired set 
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of attitudes and orientations. Select pro-management 
workers as foremen; select pro-union workers as union 
stewards; select enthusiastic and group-identified club 
members for key posts. No fuss, no bother—assuming 
you are successful in choosing the right man for the right 
job. But this might be easier said than done. 

The second solution is to let the role itself do the 
trick. Place a person in a leadership role and see if the 
role itself produces the desired pattern of attitudes and 
orientations. This is the solution that the grade school 
teacher uses when she takes the most obstinate youngster 
in class and makes him the class monitor. The result is 
often a dramatic reform in the youngster as rebelliousness 
goes by the boards and he emerges a staunch defender of 
classroom law and order. And in the same way: make 
a worker pro-management by putting him in the foreman 
role; make a worker pro-union by putting him in the 
steward role; make a club member more active and more 
responsible by giving him responsibilities to fulfill, obli- 
gations to meet, duties to carry out. 

How should we choose our leaders? Should we 
select them “already made?” Or should we depend on the 
role to make them? A general answer to this question is 
difficult to arrive at. but some clues and insights are 
obtained from a recent study. Let’s look at the results of 
the study and see what they tell us. 


the Rockwell story 

The study was carried out in a medium-sized factory 
engaged in the production of home appliance equipment. 
Let’s call it the Rockwell Home Appliance Corporation. 
Rockwell is situated in a small Midwestern town with a 
population of around 12,000. Most of the workers are 
on semi-skilled jobs and have, on the average, some high 
school education. 

Back in 1951, we administered paper-and-pencil atti 
tude questionnaires to the entire rank-and-file, non-super- 
visory factory population at Rockwell—roughly 2,500 in 
all. There was a wide variety of questions dealing with 
the workers’ jobs. How did they feel about their wages? 
Physical working conditions? The interest of their work? 
A number of questions also had to do with how they felt 
about the company and the union. Did they think man- 
agement officers were looking out for the workers’ wel. 
fare? How about the union officers? How much was the 
union doing for them? How wou!d things be if there 
were no union at Rockwell? How was Rockwell as a place 
to work? How did it compare with other companies ? 

In the next 12 months, during the normal course of 
things, a number of personnel changes took place in var- 
ious leadership positions at Rockwell. On management's 
side, some new departments were created and some old 
ones expanded. On the union’s side, annual steward 
elections were held. As a result, a number of rank-and- 
file workers moved into leadership positions. By going 
back and re-interviewing these workers after they had 
changed roles, as well as some workers who had not 
changed roles, we had an excellent opportunity to study 
two kinds of questions: 

(1) What are the characteristics of workers who are 
chosen for leadership roles at Rockwell? What are their 
attitudes and orientations’ Are pro-management workers 
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the ones who tend to be selected as foremen? Are pro 
union workers the ones selected as stewards ? 

(2) What happens to workers once they are plac ed in 
leadership roles? Do the roles change their attitudes and 
orientations? Does being placed in the foreman role re 
sult in a worker’s becoming more pro-management’? Does 
being made a steward make a worker more pro-union’ 

By comparing the attitudes of workers both before 
and after they changed roles, we had the basic data to 
answer our questions. 


what did we find? 


Are pro-management workers made foremen? Are 
pro-union workers made stewards? The answer to both 
questions seems to be: no! If anything, there was some 
indication that the workers who were later chosen for 
leadership roles tended to be both anti-management and 
anti-union. They were critical of both management and 
union policies, and were somewhat inclined to feel that 
the top officers of management and the union were not 
too deeply concerned about the workers’ welfare. These 
findings held for both workers who were made foremen 
and workers who were made stewards. Management and 
the union were apparently——although not consciously 
choosing their leaders from the more dissident, dissatis 
fied elements of the rank-and-file worker population. 

However, selecting the more dissatisfied workers as 
leaders was not necessarily a bad thing. Although the 
leaders-to-be were somewhat critical of the company and 
the union, they also had a number of positive traits. 
They tended to be better educated than the rest of the 
workers at Rockwell. They came from the higher-skilled 
jobs. They were more verbally facile—they did a bette: 
and more complete job of filling out the questionnaires 
They were ambitious and interested in getting ahead 
they wanted to become foremen or stewards, although not 
because they were pro-management or pro-union. These 
traits seems to add up to a picture of the leaders-to-be 
as being alert, able, and competent traits which might 
be partly responsible for their tendency to be dissident 
and critical. 

Apart from whether the leaders-to-be were able and 
competent, an equally crucial question is: did their dis 
sidence or dissatisfaction prevent them from taking on 
the values of management or the union once they were 
made representatives of management or the union? Ap 
parently not. A short time after workers moved into the 
foreman and steward roles, rapid and remarkable changes 
in attitudes were observed. The workers who became fore 
men came to see Rockwell as a better place to work: they 
compared it more favorably with other companies as a 
place of employment; they had more pleasant remarks 
to make about the top officials of management. Simi 
larly, the workers who became stewards became more 
favorably disposed toward labor unions in general; they 
more often felt that the maintenance of the union was 
important to the welfare of the workers at Rockwell; their 
opinions and estimations of the top officers of the union 
went up. Both groups came to see things in a new light. 
The role itself——along with various forces associated with 
it—had apparently done the trick! 

The results of the study at Rockwell suggest that just 
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because a group member is critical of the way the group 
or organization is run is no reason, in itself, to disqualify 
him from leadership positions in the organization. If he 
has the ability, the experience and the know-how, then 
the griper or recalcitrant in an organization might, po 
tentially, make an excellent leader. Being disgruntled or 
dissatisfied may simply be a sign that he is involved in 
or concerned about the organization. A person who is 
not particularly concerned about the organization will 
probably not even be interested enough to gripe about it 


or to eritieize it, 


applying the Rockwell findings 


The question then becomes: how can we channel 
the recaleitrant’s involvement and energies into paths 
that are useful for the effective functioning of the organi 
zation? One solution that is suggested here is to give him 
important duties to carry out. If he has the ability to 
handle a key role, being in such a role will give him new 
sources of gratification and a stronger stake in the o1 
ganization. Moreover, being in a responsible role will 
allow him to see things from a new vantage point. He 
will be in a clearet position to see the problems that lead 
ers have to face, the difficulties that they run into, the 
contingencies that always seem to crop up. And from 
this new vantage point, he will be more likely to accept 


the goals and values of the organization. 


These findings fit in well with other research results. 
A number of studies have shown that giving group mem 
bers greater participation will go a long way toward 
bringing about greater involvement in the goals of an 
organization. French and Coch found that productivity 
shot up when girls in a pajama factory were given some 
“say” in changing methods of operation and in setting 
up production schedules. Morse found that the morale 
of clerks in an insurance firm went up when they were 
given more authority and responsibility in deciding how 
their jobs were to be carried out and in controlling 
various other aspects of their job situations. The em 
ployees were no longer in a position where they simply 
took orders and carried them out. In a very real sense, 
they had been placed in new roles in their organizations, 
just as were the workers who became foremen and stew 
ards at Rockwell. And with these new roles came a greater 
awareness and acceptance of the goals of their organi 


zations, 


A lament is often heard about the lack of leadership 
material to choose from in selecting leaders. One reason 
that leadership material seems to be scarce is that we 
find it difeult to visualize people who occupy one role 
as occupying another role. This is partic ularly true when 
we visualize taking a person out of a less responsible role 
and pl ming him in a more responsible one, How many 
of us can readily “see” a non-supervisory worker as the 
boss, or the boss as a member of the rank-and-file? 
Somehow we take people as we meet them, and pigeon- 
hole them into the roles in which we find them. A danger 
may be present in giving responsibility to people who 
are not qualified to handle it, but equally dangerous may 
be our reluctance to yield the reins of control to people 
who are qualified to handle it. 
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SOME DO'S AND DONT'S 


Although the role that a person is in will often 
have an important effect on his attitudes and orienta- 
tions, simply putting him in a leadership role will not 
invariably make a leader out of him. Some do’s and 
don'ts are important to keep in mind before we can be 
sure that the person will fit the role and the role will 
fit the person. Only under certain conditions will putting 
a person in a leadership role result in his carrying out 
the responsibilities of the role and identifying himself 
with the goals of the organization. The results from the 
study at Rockwell provide a few clues about some of these 
conditions: 

(1) Don’t put a person into a job that is over his 
head. The workers who became foremen and stewards 
at Rockwell had the necessary abilities to carry out their 
jobs. Specific skills might be picked up on the job, but 
basic capacities have to be present. If a person cannot 
handle a responsible job, placing him in such a position 
might result in his becoming defensive and resenting the 
organization, 

(2) Dowt force a person into a job if he does not 
want to take it. The workers who later became foremen 
at Rockwell wanted to become foremen; the workers who 
later became stewards wanted to become stewards. Their 
motivation for taking these roles was largely self-oriented 
rather than group-oriented, but at least they were mo- 
tivated to take these roles and to try to make a go of it. 
Ifa person is not motivated to take a role or to remain 
in a role, then the role is apt to have little effect on him 
and he in turn is apt to do a poor job of carrying it out. 

(3) Do reward people for taking on responsible jobs. 
Rewards may take a tangible economic form, such as 
the higher wages earned by foremen at Rockwell, or less 
tangible psychological gratifications, such as those reaped 
by stewards at Rockwell. In either event, rewards of one 
kind or another are important to motivate people to accept 
and perform responsible roles. In the absence of rewards, 
there may be little incentive for people to tackle the 
problems and diffi ulties assur iated with suc h roles. 

(4) Do make the authority associated with a job 
equivalent to the responsibilities attached to it. Having 
responsibility without authority makes it next to im 
possible for a man to do the things that are expected of 
him. If there was one major point of criticism expressed 
by a number of foremen and stewards at Rockwell, it was 
that they did not have enough authority to carry out 
their jobs. The leaders who felt that they had sufficient 
authority more readily took on the goals of the organi- 
zation than did the leaders who felt that they had too 
little authority. ro ¢ 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the U.S.A. 
Office of the President: Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


Dear Colleague: 


The start of the new year gives me a good excuse to write you a personal 
letter sharing ideas and news about the Adult Education Association and seeking 
your personal advice on some of the problems that I will face as president in 
the fourth year of this growing Association. 


1954 and 1955 Conferences 


First let me tell you how sorry I am that every one of you could not have been 
at our national conference in Chicago this past November. Everybody I have 
talked with who was there tells me that it was the most inspiring and inform- 
ative conference we have ever held. It attracted a good deal of attention in 
the national press, and without doubt did a good deal to advance the cause of 
"Adult Education for a Free Society." We all owe John Schwertman and his com- 
mittee a standing vote of thanks. 


I want to extend a personal invitation to each of you to attend the 1955 
conference which will be held in St. Louis, November 11-13. The National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Educators will meet the two days preceding, and 
the Delegate Assembly will meet the two days following the AEA conference. I 
hope each of you will mark the dates in your calendar now and will start making 
plans to come to St. Louis. Dr. Hugh B. Masters, formerly of the Kellogg 
Foundation and now at the University of Georgia, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Planning Committee, and so we are assured of another outstanding program. 
The Planning Committee has been asked to develop a program that will focus on 


continuing education (or life-long learning) for maturing individuals in 
maturing communities. 


I should appreciate your sending me personally any suggestions you have as to 
C) 


Our Membership Is Growing 


One of the biggest items of news about the AEA this past year is the tre- 
mendous growth in membership that has been taking place. During this past year 
our membership has increased from around 3,000 to almost 10,000. An additional 
10,000 people are being served by the AEA as subscribers to Adult Leadership. 
(About 90% of these subscribers are transferring over to membership as they 
renew). 


The majority of these new members are people who make their contribution to 
adult education as volunteers or part-time workers. They come largely from such 
voluntary associations as the churches, business and industry, labor unions, 
group work agencies, youth-serving agencies, civic associations, agricultural 
associations, PTA's, League of Women Voters, and the like. 


Paralleling this development is a gradual increase in the size of the hard 


core of "professional" members. These are people who, whether or not they make 
their living in adult education, are interested in the development of adult 
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field. They are people who want to keep up with 
theory and philosophy of adult education, who want to know about 
he findings of intensive research, who want to keep abreast of professional 
literature, and who desire to make a contribution to the advancement of profes- 
sional standards. We have, as yet, only a small group of contributing members 
people who are so concerned with the development of adult education as an 
instrument of social progress that they are willing to make a financial con- 
tribution to the cause. It is our hope that the number of this type of members 
will increase substantially during the coming year. I hope too that many of you 
will give some thought to the possibilities of becoming professional or con- 
tributing } 

We should all feel sep sense of satisfaction that by the end of its fourth 
year of existence, the Adult Education Association will be reaching well over 
20,000 individuals and organizations with the "adult education message." This 
is more than six times the number of people that have ever before been 
involved in the advancement of the cause of adult education. 


a 


Members Are Served—and Serve-—in Many Ways 


The program of the Adult Education Association can be understood only as it is 
understood that the AEA has a dual purpose. Its first purpose is to Serve its 
own members in ways that will help them to do their adult educational jobs 
better. Its second—and equally important—purpose is to provide a channel by 
which you, itsS members, can advance the cause of adult education as an instru- 
ment of social progress in this country. The budget of money and energy of the 
Adult Education Association is probably divided about evenly between these two 
purposes. I feel that it is especially important for you, our members, to 
understand this fact. For, by and large, you see visibly only the month-to- 
month services that are provided to you as individuals. The services to the 
cause, or “movement,” are largely invisible. And yet, in evaluating what you 
get for your membership dues, the latter are probably just as important to you 
as the former. 


The direct services that you get aS members are fairly easy to describe. The 


and Adult Education, which goes to professional members only. During the past 
year, Adult Leadership has undergone a number of radical changes in an attempt 
to make it an increasingly valuable tool of self-improvement. It has been con- 
cerned both with exploring, through open discussion, the ideas and goals that 
all adult educators have in common and with bringing to our members integrated 
"Workshops" of training materials containing the most advanced developments in 
adult education methods. In addition, Adult Leadership is trying increasingly 
to bring news about the interesting developments and personalities in our field. 
Adult Education, which took a new and attractive quarterly format this past 
fall, is designed to bring to those members who are interested in the advance- 
ment of adult education as a profession the best thinking about adult education 
philosophy, research, literature, and standards. I hope that both these pub- 
lications will continue to improve during this coming year, So as more ade- 
juately to meet your needs, and I Should appreciate your sending to me person- 
ally any ideas you may have as to how they may be improved. 
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here are a number of other direct services, which different ones of you have 
taken advantage of in varying degrees: 


(1) a huge volume of correspondence through which our staff provides you with 
information and consultation. 


2) our national conference, in which at least 900 of you participated during 
this past year. 


(3) the several dozen local, state and regional conferences which the AEA co- 
sponsored or to which it sent resource leaders. 


(4) the several studies and publications, including the study on the financing 
of adult education, the Handbook on Education for the Aging, and forthcoming 
publications on fact-finding conferences and on adult educational architecture. 


(5) the conferences, publications, and other activities of the Council of 
National Organizations and the National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, which the Adult Education Association has encouraged and for which 
it has obtained grants of money. 


*Invisible" Services to the Cause of Adult Education 

Important as these "visible" services are, in the long run it is perhaps the 
*"invisible" services that will make the most permanent contributions to social 
progress. For example, during this past year, dozens of articles have either 
been stimulated in or prepared for the professional journals of related profes- 
Sions. Several thousands of column inches of news stories have been “planted" 
in national magazines and daily newspapers. Major feature articles on adult 
education are scheduled to appear in forthcoming issues of The Saturday Review, 
Life magazine, Recreation magazine, and Glamour magazine. Similar attention has 
been paid to adult education in network television programs, of which recent 
examples are the Edward R. Murrow "See It Now" program, the Cavalcade of 
America, and the Loretta Young Program. We shall redouble our efforts during 
the coming year to interpret adult education to the public. 


A second kind of “invisible” service is the "behind-the-scenes" stimulation 
of national policies and resources. In this category I would place the numerous 
hours of interviews with representatives of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, the National Conference of Social Work, 
the Fund for Adult Education, the Kellogg Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and dozens of other similar agencies. Recently we have been giving a great deal 
of attention to assuring that the needs and contributions of adult education 
will be given consideration at the state and White House Conferences on Educa- 
tion. Gordon Lippitt of our Washington office is acting as liaison person 
between you and your state's Delegate Assembly representatives. In this 
category also I would place the work of the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators in stimulating the development of adult education 
services in state education departments. 


se ene or 3 Rr rae 
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A third kind of "invisible" service is concerned with bringing about the co- 
ordination of adult education efforts at the local, state, regional and national 
levels. The research and experimentation that have been carried on under the 
auSpices of our Area Organization and Conferences Project during these past 
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three years in three test regions, encompassing 20 states, has without doubt 
advanced the knowledge and practice of local, state and regional coordination 
more than any previous attempt in the history of the adult education movement. 
The results of this experience will be spread throughout the rest of the country 
during the coming year through our new Field Development Service, which will go 
into operation this month. Our Council of National Organizations is just get- 
ting into high gear in an extensive program of furthering the development of 
adult educational activities by independent national organizations, and we will 
see some dramatic fruition of this effort during the coming year. Strong inter- 
professional bonds are just starting to be developed as the result of the 
inauguration last November of a series of planning conferences sponsored jointly 
by the AEA and the CNO, involving the chief executives of over a dozen major 
professional organizations in our field. 


A number of other “invisible” services are being rendered by the dozen or more 
Specialized interest sections of the AEA, which bring adult educators together 
around particular interests to share experiences and to pool resources in 
developing common projects. 


I am sure that I could go on for another couple of pages detailing these and 
other services, but I think this letter is already too long. In any case, my 
primary purpose has been to provide enough background information to stimulate 
you to go on from here and talk with your colleagues, associates and neighbors 
about what the AEA is and what it is doing and tell me how you think the AEA can 
better serve its two purposes within the limitations of its resources. (If you 
want additional copies of this letter write to our Chicago Office, 743 N. Wabash 
Avenue). In future letters, I shall want to discuss other problems with you, but 
for now I will be satisfied if you will write me your ideas on even this much of 
the AEA's work. You can be sure that I will give my personal attention to any- 
thing you may wish to write me, and will see that it is given consideration by 
the proper operating units of the AEA. 


I am hoping that you will help me make 1955 the greatest year of advance yet 


in the adult education movement. 
Yours very cordially, 


Cu A* 


Paul L. Essert 
President 
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BY GLEN MELLINGER 


An executive in a large organization—let’s call him 
John Rudd—recently was faced with a puzzling situation. 
Mr. Rudd makes it a practice to hold informal meetings 
with his staff to discuss problems of common concern. 
He begins the meeting by describing the problem to be 
acted upon. He then proposes a solution and encourages 
his staff to express their opinions and offer suggestions. 

“The trouble is,” he complains, “everybody seems 
to go along with my suggestions at the meeting, but later 
| discover they don’t really support them after all. The 
result is that some policies are only half-heartedly car- 
ried out.” 

Now Mr. Rudd is quite right in recognizing face. 
to-face discussion as a basic tool of leadership. Leaders 
in many different fields have discovered that it is not 
enough to pass down information or orders from “above.” 
Most of us resent being told what to do. We are more 
likely to accept a decision if we have had a voice in 
making it. Thus the successful leader is one who stim- 
ulates those under him to express their opinions in the 
free give-and-take of discussion. 

However, Mr. Rudd is learning from experience that 
good intentions are not enough. He has just discovered 
that informal discussion sometimes has unexpected and 
unintended results. After each meeting, he thought he 
knew what the others felt about the policies he had pro- 
posed ; he thought the others agreed with him. But, in 
fact, he came away from some of these meetings with 
an inaccurate impression of the opinions of his staff, 
even though he had “talked things over” with them. 

It is not surprising that he was puzzled. It seems 
natural to assume that one advantage of informal discus 
sion will be an increase in mutual understanding, even 
if one only recognizes that others disagree with him. 
Why, then, is discussion effective in promoting accuracy 
in some situations and not in others? What accounts for 
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the barriers to understanding which sometimes interfere 
with effective communication ? 

Since effective communication probably depends on 
a great many factors, the job in our research study was 
to pick out at least one possible factor, and to see if it 
helped us explain why discussion facilitates understand- 


ing or accuracy in some situations and not in others. 


barriers to understanding 


We began by examining the findings from some 
earlier studies. One of the first things which attracted our 
attention was the fact that people usually are much more 
accurate about the opinions of those who agree with them 
than they are about the opinions of those with whom 
they disagree. This suggested either or both of two pos- 
sibilities. 

|. On the whole, people probably like to feel that 
others support their opinions. This is especially true if 
we strongly like or admire these others. This could mean 
that we are reluctant to recognize that others disagree 
with us. We are tempted, perhaps, to “overlook” the fact 
that a respected colleague does not share our dislike of 
Congressman X. Or we may “rationalize” his statements 
so as to minimize the apparent disagreement: “Jim 
doesn’t really mean what he says. He just likes to argue.” 

2. There are times when an individual hesitates to 
express an opinion which conflicts with that of another, 
for fear that the latter will be offended, or that “he will 
hold it against me.” This, obviously, is another potential 
source of misunderstanding or inaccuracy. If you do not 
communicate your real opinion to me, | am not likely to 
perceive it accurately. 

Under what conditions are we most likely to find this 
reluctance to express one’s real views? We reasoned that 
reluctance of this kind will be most pronounced when 
two people lack confidence in eac h other. Thus Mr. Rudd's 
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subordinates may have felt that he would resent it if 
they expressed disapproval of his suggestions; his re 
sentment might affect their chances for promotion and 
the like. They were not certain they could trust his 


intentions, 


research to the rescue 


Although these explanations sounded plausible, re- 
search frequently shows that “common sense” notions do 
not always fit the facts. We wanted to see, for example, 
if lack of trust between two people really does make a 
difference in the accuracy with which they perceive each 
others’ opinions. Fortunately, we had an opportunity to 
test our hunches in a large organization which employs 
a good many highly trained professional people. We 
were especially interested in the 300 scientists engaged 
in laboratory research, 

At the time we conducted our investigation, an issue 
of major importance to these scientists concerned the 
impending introduction of a new research program. The 
size and nature of the new program was such that it 
was bound te bring about major changes in the organi- 
zation, and opinions were sharply divided as to whether 
the changes would be for the better or for the worse. 

Here, then, was a ready-made issue about which 
opinions clearly differed. One of our first steps was to 
obtain from each scientist an indication of how he per- 
sonally felt about the new research program. With this 
information, it was a simple matter to compare the opin- 
ions of any two scientists, and to give them a score based 
on the extent to which they agreed or disagreed. 

The real problem, however, was to find a way of 
assessing the accuracy of each scientist in perceiving the 
opinions of his colleagues. Since it obviously was not 
possible to obtain his perceptions of all of the 299 other 
scientists, we adopted the following procedure. We asked 
all scientists to list the names of from four to seven 
others. Next, we asked them to estimate how each of the 
persons named felt about the new research program. 

Thus if individual B's estimate of A’s opinion agreed 
with the opinion actually expressed by A, we could say 
that B was accurate in his estimate. If B’s estimate of A’s 
opinion did not agree with the opinion actually expressed 
by A, B was inaccurate in his estimate. Similarly, we ob- 
tained a measure of B's accuracy in estimating the opin 
ions of scientists C, D. and so on 

And finally, we obtained two more items of informa 
tion from each scientist. We asked each one to tell us 

whether or not he ever had discussed the issue—the de- 
sirability of the new research program with each of the 
persons he had named. And also, we asked them to indi- 
cate the degree of personal confidence or trust they felt 
in each of these persons. This, of course, was highly per- 
sonal information, and we were able to obtain it only 
because we could guarantee to persons answering our 
questionnaire that their feelings would be held in strict- 
est confidence. Elaborate safeguards were devised to 
maintain this confidence. 

Let us summarize the information we had obtained 
at this point by considering two hypothetical scientists, 
A and B. We had A’s own opinion, B’s own opinion, and 

B's estimate of A’s opinion. Therefore, we could tell: 
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1. How much A and B agreed. Some pairs were in 
complete agreement; others disagreed entirely. 

2. How well B could estimate A’s opinion. Again, some 
estimates were completely accurate, while others were way 
off the mark. 

Further, we know from the reports of both B and A: 

3. Whether or not they ever had discussed the issue 
with each other. 

And finally, since A also filled out a questionnaire 
on which he was asked to list from four to seven fellow 
scientists, it is quite possible that he named B, just as B 
had named him. Thus we could determine in many cases: 

4. The degree of personal confidence or trust felt by 

A toward B. (Note that we have B’s’ estimate of A’s 
opinion, but A’s degree of trust in B). 


accuracy and agreement 


The first thing we discovered was that people are 
usually less accurate in recognizing each other’s opinions 
when they disagree than when they agree. Therefore, we 
took those pairs of individuals who disagreed and asked: 
Will communication, in and of itself, increase accuracy 
in noting disagreement? Where are we more likely to 
find people who have a mistaken impression about each 
other’s opinions—among those who have discussed the 


new program, or among those who have not?” 


FIGURE 1 

question: 
When people disagree about an issue, does discussing the 
issue improve their ability to estimate each others’ 
opinions? 

facts: 


Of 26 estimates obtained from people who 
had not discussed an issue (the desirability 
of a new program), 19° were inaccurate. 


Of 64 estimates obtained from people who 
had discussed the issue, 19°, were inaccu- 
rate. 


conclusion: 


No! Communication per se does not reduce inaccuracy in 
estimating another’s opinion. 


The answer shown in Figure | is somewhat surpris- 
ing. If you compare people who have communicated with 
those who have not, you find no difference whatsoever 
in the proportion of completely inaccurate estimates 
about 20‘. in both groups. 

But let us take a closer look at just those people 
who have communicated. What happens if you compare 
those who trust each other with those who do not? Does 
lack of trust make a difference in the accuracy with 
which people are able to estimate the opinions of those 
who disagree with them? 
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FIGURE 2 


question: 
When people discuss an issue about which they disagree, 
does lack of trust affect the acc uracy of their estimates? 


facts: 
When thirty-three estimates were obtained 
from people in whom others had complete 
trust; 9% of these estimates were com- 


pletely inaccurate. 


When thirty-one estimates were obtained 
from people in whom others lacked trust; 
29° of these estimates were completely 
inaccurate. 


conclusion: 


Yes! Lack of trust impairs the effectiveness of commu- 
nication. 


Figure 2 indicates that it does. Where there was 
complete trust, the proportion of grossly inaccurate esti- 
mates dropped to less than | out of 10. When there was 
lack of trust, however, the proportion of highly inaccu- 
rate estimates rose to almost 3 in 10. 

These findings support the contention made earlier 
that lack of trust between two people is an important 
barrier to the free exchange of opinions between them. 
The question is: what implications do these findings have 
for problems of leadership? To return to John Rudd 
he may sincerely want to encourage his staff to think in- 
dependently and to express their opinions freely. He is 
not likely to succeed in this respect, however, if they lack 
confidence in his intentions. 

The major conclusion we intend to draw from all 
this is one which, at first, seems so obvious as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning. It is one which too often is 
overlooked, however, and which may be more difficult 
to live up to than we might think. It is just this: 

If we want others to have trust in us, we must suc- 
ceed in convincing them that we are worthy of their trust. 

Now John Rudd, himself, undoubtedly will protest 
that he is worthy of trust, that he certainly has never 
fired anyone for disagreeing with him. On the contrary, 
he has urged his staff time and again to say what they 
really think. And those of us who know him realize he 
is sincere in what he says. 

However, as we said earlier, good intentions are not 
always enough. It is not sufficient to want to be trusted; 
we must convince others that they can speak their mind 
without risking our disfavor. 

Why is this more easily said than done? There are 
several reasons, but we would like to emphasize one in 
particular. 

The fact is that our own wants as individuals are 
not simple, nor do they always point in the same direc- 
tion. John Rudd wants his staff to let him know if they 
don’t agree with his suggestions; he wants criticisms. 
But he also wants support for his suggestions; he wants 
others to recognize and admire his resourcefulness as a 
leader. This is true especially since his success as a 
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leader depends, in part, on the continued support and 
respect of others. 

The trouble is that these two wants—the desire to 
have his staff express themselves freely, and the desire to 
gain their support—sometimes seem to be contradictory. 
Thus when a staff member criticizes his opinion, it is 
dificult for Mr. Rudd to welcome the criticism, even 
though he has invited it. 

He sincerely believes in the right of those under him 
to criticize. But underneath it all, he resents it when 
others are actually critical of his ideas. 

The important thing is that his staff is bound to 
recognize his resentment. He need not shout his dis- 
pleasure. It can be evident in a multitude of subtle ges- 
tures, inflections, tone of voice, and so on. And unless 
his staff can be certain that he will have forgotten his 
resentment by promotion time, they are likely to play 
it safe and go along with his suggestions. 

The modern leader’s dilemma is that he must con- 
vince himself that he wants his staff to think independ. 
ently (and critically) before he can convince them that 
his intentions are sincere! 

The question is, how does one go about this? 
Maybe we should advise Mr. Rudd simply to stop want- 
ing support and recognition, since these wants appear 
to be responsible for his resentment of criticism. Hardly. 
Human wants are more persistent than that. They can- 
not be disposed of like an old pair of shoes. Besides, 
much of the satisfaction one derives from doing his job 
well is based on these very same wants. They are a 
permanent and important part of human_ personality, 
and we need not be ashamed of them. 


we make the following suggestions 


They do not tell the whole story by any means, 
and they are not always easy to abide by, But they point 
to the kind of thinking which underlies confidence-in- 
spiring leadership. 

1. Before asking others for suggestions or criticisms, 
examine your own motives. Are you really interested in 
what they think-—even if it conflicts with your own view? 
Or are you simply looking for a pat on the back? 


2. Cultivate the art of identifying yourself with the 
end-product of group thinking, rather than with your 
individual contributions. To the extent that you are con 


genuinely welcome criticisms 


cerned with results, you can ¢ 


which improve them. To the extent that the group solves 
its problems successfully, you can take personal pride 
in its accomplishments. 

3. Do not ask others to take part in decisions unless 
you really intend to give their views serious consideration. 
People resent being told what to do, to be sure. But 
they resent equally the feeling that they are being 
manipulated by the subtler techniques of “human rela 
tions.” 

It is true, of course, that good intentions do not 
make the leader. Leadership demands a high level of skill 
and ingenuity. But it is equally true that the successful 
use of human relations techniques demands whole-hearted 


acceptance of the philosophy of good human relations. 


oO 
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. “Good group Spirit” ove 
| may mean increased ; the 
for getting everyone to pitch in and do his part.” alm 
productivity—and it —— | 4, 
P hese are all good answers. Membership, leadership, 
may not, group setting, and group process all seem to play a part coh 
in group success or group failure. It seems probable that wer 
we will find—-when we come to understand groups suf- to | 
; Have you seen a school principal trying to deal with ficiently—that there is some truth in them all. felt 
f a gang of unruly schoolboys? Individually, he finds, they and 
may be pleasant, responsible and reasonably cooperative, when people stick together— laws 
i; but as a gang they seem more to him like hopeless . esate “R 
{ h i; _ : — Central to the study of group functioning has been it's 
rs . > 
i —— : j the concept of group cohesiveness, a term that refers to mer 
cs Or a community leader working with volunteer és ae rs aya 
, © such everyday ideas as “group pride” . . . “team spirit 
neighborhood groups ¢ Some exceed his fondest hopes; “ | ; 6“ lid: ° Ty ‘ ; 99 of 
b, fail letel group loyalty” . . . “solidarity,” and “teamwork. 
> SoOmenoy al com Vy. 
= + Sagrsp dedi won, 689 All groups stick together to some extent or they would The 
The industrial administrator may be puzzled by the nfl 
bl H hi le j k not be considered groups at all. But groups often are 
Si : »blem. 7 i rganize s , : to w “1: : . . . , 
ee eee ee en ee a strikingly different in their degree of cohesiveness. me! 
groups and provide them with similar supervision and m1. . _ 
The extremely low-cohesive group may have many I 
facilities, yet he fonds that some groups exceed produc- . : ° . was 
; fringe members who are neither in nor out of the group; 
tion standards while others seem more concerned with . ; : _ 
hier | “at oe it may show a tendency towards unresolved differences I 
I ucing grieval s than wit oducing marketable . ° . _ ’ 
P 4 —~— — ve e among members; it may rate low in teamwork. The ex- coh 
widgets, . . ‘ 3 
a a tremely high-cohesive group, on the other hand, is likely 
34 Why should groups apparently so alike perform so " . . . : . co 
; to be tightly-knit as to membership, to show a uniformity 
differently? Why should an individual perform so differ \ . . . 
, : among members in their attitudes on issues that affect 
: s * groups thi wer - |: . 
ently in some groupe than in other the group, and there is likely to be effective teamwork. coh 
The answers fall into four categories: . ‘ . . 
Kither extreme of cohesiveness has its problems and of 
|. Some people are inclined to approach the success . . 
fail € the individual hazards: the too-cohesive group may become exclusive, not 
i I 4 ay s 5 ui nem A 5 . . *,* 
ane OF 6 Gop = terms of the indivi a aes inflexible, and not sensitive to its social setting; the ex- as 
“The group is a mirror of the members,” they say. . : : 
t : . tremely low-cohesive group may be ineffective or it may hig 
“Group performance is likely to be a kind of summation Sate “op : | 
a biliti , ' ti fu ; ra simply cease to be a group. to 
“ i i Ss i i bs) - “mnbpers, 
5S SEPRES SE MATTRESS WE HEE Here we come to the heart of the matter; among for 
9 — ‘ wer imdlteitdhnala % . ? ; mere : 
2. Others are likely to foeu on key individuals in the other things, a cohesive group is likely to influence its oi 
» “Ke a «@ ee uv { - i i 
po | tudy a successful group and you will find _ members to become more and more alike in what they ave 
or two individuals who have made the difference. Con- do. How does it do this? Possiblv through the establish- 
trol the ring leaders and you control the gang. ment of standards of acceptable behavior, and the threat por 
3. Still others look to the external setting or the pur of physical or psychological exclusion from the group wol 
pose of the group to explain the group's success or fail- if a member should deviate too much from these stand- cre, 
ure. “If the group has a clear and compelling purpose it ards. Or possibly through the sharing of experience and its 
will find a way to reach its ends.” “It was a good group, attitudes among members so that they come to have a for: 
but the community was not yet ready to support. its common view of what is appropriate in various situa- 
objectives. tions. Thus the “nice” boy who is taken into a gang ard 
1. And finally, there are some who attribute the sue- might be required to adopt the anti-social standards of ans 
cess or failure of a group to the manner in which it works, the gang as a price of retaining membership. Similarly, the 
its structure and its internal processes of functioning. the housewife who becomes a member of a local group the 
“They are a smooth-working group. They have a knack having high standards of selfless devotion to community off 
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projects may find herself soon sharing these standards 
and willingly seeking duties, that, apart from the group, 
she would not have considered accepting. 


Cehesiveness is also important in maintaining the 
mental health—the morale—of the individual, through 
his basic need for acceptance by such groups. 


specifically 


Recently a study was made in a large machine fac- 
tory to determine whether group cohesiveness in fact 
could be shown to have effects such as these. The study 
concerned work groups made up of men who were all 
part of the same section or department. There were about 
6000 men included in the study and 228 separate work 
groups, some having high cohesiveness and some having 
low cohesiveness. The groups were of different size, some 
having as few as five or ten members, and some having 
over fifty members. The results of the study confirmed 
the predictions about the effect of group cohesiveness in 
almost every respect. 

Take the matter of mental health. Members of high 
cohesive groups reported that 1) they less frequently 
were nervous and jumpy at work, 2) they felt themselves 
to be under less pressure for higher productivity, 3) they 
felt more secure in their relationship with management. 
and 4) they worried less frequently about such things as 
layoff, earnings, accidents, etc. In this factory situation, 
it seems clear that there is a direct relationship between 
membership in a cohesive group and less anxiety. 

With respect to standards of behavior, the importance 
of membership in a cohesive group was equally clear. 
The analysis showed that group cohesiveness was indeed 
influencing the productivity of the work group. The 
member of a high cohesive group tended to have actual 
productivity similar to that of his associates. His group 
was likely to have a productivity standard—average 
productivity—considerably different from that of low 
cohesive groups. 


cohesiveness for what? 


But here a significant fact emerged. While the high 
cohesive froups developed and enforced a group standard 
of behavior regarding productivity, this standard was 
not necessarily a high one. The lowest producing groups 
as well as the highest producing groups were those with 
high cohesiveness. Group cohesiveness was about as likely 
to lead to a low standard as to a high standard of per- 
formance. The members of low cohesive groups, on the 
other hand, tended to adopt productivity standards about 
average for the plant, neither high nor low. 

This obviously was a finding of considerable im 
portance. We have tended to assume that a cohesive group 
would better support the interests of the leader who 
created it. Not so. The cohesive group may well influence 
its members towards goals contrary to those of the 
formal leader or of the larger organization. 

But why did some of the cohesive groups set stand- 
ards of behavior contrary to those of the company? The 
answer, in part, seems to lie in the relationship between 
the group and the larger organization—specifically in 
the degree to which group members see the company as 


offering security, supportiveness, and fairness to the 
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group. High productivity standards are associated with 
high group cohesiveness in conjunction’ with high sense 
of security in relation to the company. Low productivity 
standards are associated with high group cohesiveness 
in conjunction with a sense of insecurity in relation to the 
company. To illustrate: 


92 
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COHESIVENESS COHESIVENESS 


We can draw some conclusions of direct value to 
leaders, administrators, and program planners. We have 
seen demonstrated in this study the dependence of the 
individual upon his group association for feelings of 
security and the reduction of his anxieties. We have seen 
the group as a source of potent influences which determine 
the way members will behave. And we see one character- 
istic of groups—cohesiveness, or attractiveness to mem 
bers—as a source of power over the members; a power 
which may be brought to bear in ways that support or 
contradict the objectives of the organization. 

What policies and actions are suggested for the 
leader who aims to create or make more effective pro 
grams involving group activities 7 

First, it is clear that there is much to be gained by 
encouraging the formation of cohesive groups rather 
than groups made up of people having only loose ties 
with one another. The cohesive group will generate 
loyalties, stability, and member satisfactions which are 
of great value in effective group functioning. Such a group 
will be more influential with its members and will give 
vreater assurance that members willingly will carry out 
their part in the group’s activities. 

Secondly, it is clear that the creation of cohesive 
groups will permit the group to be somewhat more inde- 
pendent of its formal leader and of the larger organiza 
tion. With this comes the possibility that the group may 
exercise its independence in ways that are not supportive 
of the overall program. Thus, there will be greater de- 
mands placed upon the planning and administrative 
leaders of the organization to induce group goals which 
are consistent with the overall objectives. © oO 
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A report on the ever- 
C onlinuing problem 
of getting all the 
members to find satis- 
faction in the same 


or ganization. 


“ONE MAN’S | MEAT...” 


By ARNOLD TANNENBAUM 


“I can’t explain it, but he’s just not the same boy 
at his Grandma’s house.” Parents who have said this 
will be less than surprised to learn that many experimental 
studies show that people react differently in different 
kinds of groups. In one study, for example, children 
reacted more favorably to democratically-led groups than 
to those with autocratic atmospheres. At least this was 
true for most of the children. One boy, however, clearly 
disliked the democratic group. As it turned out, he lived 
in an authoritarian family. 

We were interested in studying exceptions like this 
boy. How much does a person’s predisposition to par 
ticular types of group organization affect his satisfaction 
with the group? Does his personality have any bearing 
on how he will react to an organization in which he takes 
part? If so, how? 

Research was done in a large white-collar company 
to find out more about these questions. Two experimental 
programs were set up in a department consisting mostly 
of women doing clerical work. 

One of the experimental programs was patterned 
roughly after the democratic model. In this program the 
clerks were given greater control over some of the things 
which directly affected them. The responsibilities of each 
employee were given greater emphasis. Authority pre 
viously held by the company officers was delegated to 
division managers who, in turn, delegated greater author 
ity to the section heads and to the employees as a group. 
lhe clerks in this program participated in group meetings 
at which they discussed topics of their own choice. They 
made decisions regarding such things as how the work 
would be distributed, the length of the recess per iod, their 
right to leave the department during working hours, and 
other matters. 

The second experimental program was patterned 
roughly after the autocratic model. In this program the 
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activities of the clerks were regulated more rigidly. Some 
“scientific management” principles were incorporated. 
Lectures by company experts and the use of work stand- 
ards and incentives were included. The decisions were 
made primarily by upper-level company officers. 

How did the clerks react to these programs? Gen- 
erally speaking, morale tended to increase in the “demo- 
cratic” program and to decrease in the “autocratic” 
program. But the morale of all members in the demo- 
cratic program did not increase, nor did the morale of 
all the members in the autocratic greap decrease. 

We were able to predict to some extent the way the 
different people would react on the basis of data we ob- 
tained about their personalities. We identified two per- 
sonality types. One type was designed to reflect a person 
likely to be more satisfied with the democratic program, 
and the other type to reflect the person more satisfied 
with the autocratic program. 

People who would be suited to the democratic pro- 
gram we described as being likely: 

to assume responsibility 

to be creative 

to understand others’ viewpoints and feelings 
to be independent of authorities 

to act on the same level as others 

to do their own thinking. 

People who would be suited to the autocratic 

gram we described as being likely: 

to conform to the wishes of authorities 

to avoid emotional relations with others 

to adhere rigidly to rules and directions 

to compartmentalize their lives 

to show self-discipline 
to depend on others. 

‘ 


Each clerk was assigned a “suitability score” on the 


basis of her answers to a questionnaire designed to 
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measure personality in this manner. Of course, this score 
was such that those clerks who seemed suited to the 
democratic program would be likely to be unsuited to the 
autocratic program, and vice versa. 


who was satisfied? 


How did clerks react to their respective programs? 
We asked each clerk how long she would like the pro- 
gram she was in to continue. 7640 of the democratic 
clerks in the democratic program wanted the program to 
last a relatively long period of time. This contrasts with 
only 37° of the autocratic clerks in the democratic pro- 
gram who wanted their program to continue. 

In the autocratic program 33°¢ of the autocratic 
clerks wanted the program to continue, compared to only 
23% of the democratic clerks, those who were unsuited 
to that program. 

We found, immediately, confirmation of the chil- 
dren’s study mentioned earlier. More people favored the 
democratic program than favored the autocratic program. 
but in each case there were some participants who pre- 
ferred the other program. 

Combining the data for both programs, the results 
were these: 


‘ 


§ 


HOW LONG WOULD YOU LIKE THE PROGRAM TO LAST? 
“Would like the program to last a 
relatively long period of time.” 


Clerks who were suited to 


ee 
the program they were in 


Clerks who were unsuited to 
ae 
the program they are in 


We also found: 

24‘ more of the clerks suited to their program than 
those unsuited to their programs said they liked the par- 
ticular program they were in. 

11°. more of those suited than those unsuited were 
more satisfied with the way things were going in their 
work group at the end of the experimental period com- 
pared to the way they used to operate before the experi- 
ment was set up. 

15‘ more of the suited than the unsuited indicated 
a general favorability toward their particular program. 

15% more of the unsuited than the suited said they 
would prefer to be in the program other than the one 
they were in. 


general job adjustment 


In addition to the experimental programs, we were 
interested in how being suited to one of these programs 
would affect the clerks’ reactions to their jobs, their 
supervisors, and the company in general. By and large. 
whether the clerk was or was not suited to the program 
in which he was working made little difference in these 
reactions. For example, even though the suited clerks 
liked their program more, they were not more likely to 
increase their productivity nor did they have a greater 
liking for their supervisors. 

There were some exceptions: First of all, the clerks 
suited to their programs felt that their job was more of a 
real challenge, that it gave them more of a chance to 
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exploit their own potentialities. Unsuited clerks seemed 
to decrease their interest in certain of their activities in 
the company. They said they would not suffer as much 
of a loss as would the suited individuals if they were 
deprived of these activities. Finally, the suited clerks 
seemed to have greater feelings of freedom in their 
various activities within the company. They apparently 
felt more that they could do what they wanted to. 

Which program the clerks were in made a difference 
in some instances. For example, in the autocratic pro 
gram, the clerks who were unsuited decreased sharply in 
their involvement but the unsuited clerks in the demo- 
cratic program had no decrease in their involvement. 
On the other hand, in the democratic program the suited 
clerks seemed to have increased more in their feelings that 
their job was a challenge than did the unsuited clerks in 
that program. But there were no similar changes in the 
autocratic program for either suited or unsuited clerks, 

These were exceptions. For the majority of items 
dealing with the clerks’ attitudes toward the programs, 
the differences favoring the suited clerks appeared in both 
the democratic and the autocratic programs. 

Some of us will like one way a group is organized; 
some will prefer another way. It doesn’t seem likely that 
everyone will be happiest in a democratic-type organiza- 
tion, and we are sure that some will be unhappy in the 
autocratic-type organization, These satisfactions can be 
understood to some extent as we understand the personal 
needs of the members. 


how does he fit? 


It is literally correct to say that an individual fits 
into an organization. The fit may be good or it may be 
bad. It may create stresses and strains or it may be 
very cozy. The organizational role in a very real sense 
defines the limits and circumscribes the actions which 
the person in that job may take. There are certain things 
he can or must do, and certain things he is not permitted 
to do. If he wants to do things which are not consistent 
with the rules implicit in the structure of the organization 
he will experience serious frustration. If he wants to treat 
others as equals, to assume responsibility, to try to under 
stand what is going on, and to relate affectionately with 
others he is not likely to be happy in an organization 
which is set up on the formal-autocratic pattern. If he 
wants to conform to the wishes of authorities, to adhere 
closely to specific rules or directions, to demonstrate his 
self-discipline, and to avoid committing himself per 
sonally to anything, he is unlikely to make a satisfactory 
adjustment to an organization patterned after the demo 
cratic model, 

We leave many complex questions unanswered: How 
does the unsuited individual adjust when he has to? 
Does he develop some special defenses against the frus 
trating situation? Does he attempt to establish “extra- 
curricular” activities within the organization? Does the 
recess period, for example, give the democratic-type of 
individual in an autocratic organization an opportunity 
to get involved in friendship relationships? Is the unsuited 
person more likely to change to fit more satisfactorily in 
the organization or does he attempt to change the 
organization / O° 
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BY HOWARD BAUMGARTEL 


Researchers often gather a mass of 
facts about the attitudes and opinions 
of people within an organization. 
These facts are only a starting point. 
They can't solve anything—not by 
themselves. 


Responsible administrators are often surprised by 
some of the information that is brought to light in atti 
tude surveys. People in leadership positions are prone 
to over-estimate the morale and satisfaction of the people 
working under them. If you think about your own sit 
uation, what proportion of the people working for you 
are satisfied with their jobs? What proportion feel that 
you are doing an excellent job of supervising their work ? 
The chances are that an attitude survey would show that 
a quarter to a third fewer than you think are actually 
satisfied 

Now, if you are like most leaders, you like to be 
liked. When you learn the “facts,” it is not easy to accept 
them and to make the « hange s that seem to be demanded. 
In fact, you probably would prefer not to learn the facts 


the feedback program 


The process by which the research team makes avail 
able to the organization the results of the survey, and 
assists in interpreting and diagnosing them is called a 
“feedback program.” The term “feedback” as used here 
may be compared to an electrical feedback system, such 
as a household thermostat. In a thermostat, when the 


room temperature gets too low, the furnace is automati 
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cally started in order to bring up the temperature of the 
room to a satisfactory position. The similarity ends with 
the simple idea of feedback control, however, because 
people do not operate automatically to make use of the 
survey information. 

The furnace cannot reject the message from the 
thermostat, but the supervisor who finds that his em- 
ployees dislike his methods can reject these findings. 
Another difficulty with the human feedback situation is 
that, in contrast to the furnace which “knows what to 
do,” a person or a group may not know, or may not be 
able to agree on, what to do about the low human rela- 
tions “temperature” in their organization. The meaning 
of the low score must be diagnosed and one of several 
action plans agreed on before the cycle is complete. 

Perhaps the best way to talk about how this thing 
works is to describe an actual incident that took place 
during a feedback program in the professional depart- 
ments of a large organization. A non-professional ad- 
ministrator along with several assistants had been pro- 
vided by the central organization for each of the pro- 
fessional departments. The idea was that this administra- 
tor would work closely with the department head and 
with the specialty group heads, relieving them of ad 
ministrative detail, budgeting, ete., in order to free their 
time for professional work. 

Department X, as we shall call it, consisted of about 
200 people in all. About 90 were professionals, prac- 
tically all of whom had advanced degrees in their field. 


lhe non-professionals—administrative people, secretaries, 
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clerks, and professional assistants—made up the rest of 
the department. There were four specialty groups, each 
with a group head, three with assistant group heads. 

Mr. Willoughby, the department head, had spent 
most of his career in activities closely related to the pro- 
fessional work of his department. He was personally in- 
terested in keeping his hand in the professional work, 
and saw his administrative responsibilities as conflicting 
somewhat with his professional interests. However. he 
was concerned about improving his leadership skills. 
His wide reading on the subject and attendance at lec- 
tures dealing with leadership problems has acquainted 
him with the concepts of the democratic leader, the vari- 
ous notions about creativity in groups, and problems of 
morale in general. 

Mr. Jackson, the non-professional administrator, was 
an out-spoken, hard-working, middle-aged man. His own 
career had been spent in the internal management of very 
large organizations. He had risen from clerical positions 
to responsible office-management positions. In general, 
his previous supervisory positions had been in a regular 
line role, where he had not had problems of coordinating 
his work with many people of similar status. Mr. Knox, 
assistant to one of the four group heads, had at one 
time been superior to Mr. Willoughby in the organiza- 
tion. Knox was known for his many strong and definite 
opinions about what was wrong with the organization 
and why. 

When the feedback program was started, question- 
naires were circulated by the university research group. 
Such questions as these were asked: How strong is your 
sense of belonging to the organization as a whole? How 
good a job are the professionals in your department 
doing? How competent is your department head? Have 
you observed strains or frictions between non-professional 
administrators and professionals? How competent is your 
non-professional administrator? Does. your department 
head consult thoroughly before making decisions which 
affect you? Does your non-professional administrator con- 
sult thoroughly before making decisions which affect you? 

Tabulations of responses to the questionnaires, it 
was thought, would provide management with a clearer 
picture of attitudes in the professional departments, as 
well as supplying the top staff of the departments with 
data helpful in solving problems known to exist. 

As an outsider looking at these data it was easy to 
point to various possible conclusions; but now put your- 
self in the place of the people about whom these responses 
were made. You're not going to like it. You are going 
to say that the figures don’t really mean what they say. 
You are going to explain the figures away in terms of 
causes over which you have no control. Well, let’s see 
what happened to this “strains and frictions” problem 
in Department X. 


the first meeting 


The first meeting of the department staff to discuss 
the feedback findings took place early in December in 
the office of the department head, Mr. Willoughby. The 
findings consisted of about 27 items dealing with sense 
of belonging, relationships between professionals and 
their chiefs, relations between professionals and admin- 
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istrators, and attitudes toward a major organizational 
change. 

The discussion set-up in the department head's ofhice 
was a poor one. Mr. Willoughby sat behind his desk as 
usual; the room was relatively small for the group and 
the seating arrangement was such that everyone could 
not see, or be seen by, everyone else. Several were sitting 
in a deep sofa while others were sitting high on straight 
chairs. 

The meeting started off with a general explanation 
of the feedback idea. Following this there was consid- 
erable discussion about the way the data were presented 
and recommendations for a different method of presenta- 
tion. Also there was a good deal of discussion about the 
need for additional data before being able to interpret 
properly. When the superior-subordinate relations were 
discussed, the ambiguity in just exactly who it was the 
questions were about (in spite of marked differences be- 
tween specialty groups) seemed to block the staff from 
any discussion of the results of the questions. Towards 
the end of the meeting the business of strains and fric- 
tions between the professionals and non-professional ad- 
ministrators came up. Nothing much was said except that 
such problems were a typical and normal occurrence. The 
researchers were asked to give some information on the 
extent of such frictions in other organizations. 


avoiding the facts 


Now it is important to notice, in commenting on this 
meeting, that the staff never talked about the findings 
themselves. The staff only talked about the inadequacies 
of the data, the method used in presenting them for dis- 
cussion, the lack of adequate coverage, and lack of com 
parative information to evaluate the data, ete. The strains 
and frictions described by the data were passed over as 
being a normal situation. 

At a second meeting several weeks later additional 
data on the attitudes and feelings of the assisting person- 
nel, clerks and secretaries were presented. The problem 
of the relationship between the professionals and non- 
profssional administrator did not come up at this meeting. 
In general the staff spent most of this meeting explaining 
away some of the difficulties that appeared in the data 
For example, one group's obviously low morale Was eX 
plained on the basis of its physical isolation: another 
group s problems were explained on the basis ol events 
in the past. All the explanations were in terms of factors 
over which the staff had no control and hence supported 
the conviction that they could do nothing about the 
problem. 

It appeared that the specialty group heads and 
their assistants were not really interested in how the 
assisting personnel felt about their situations. The clear 
and definite status difference between the professional 
and non-professional resulted in an unwillingness to con- 
sider and analyze the meaning of the information because 
the respondents weren't “important.” But were they? 

When you think of it, the idea of surveying the 
feelings and attitudes of all members and all levels in 
an organization is a revolutionary notion. One of the 
biggest hurdles in using the survey data for self-analysis 
and change is the tendency of people high in the organi- 
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zation to either disregard or discount the opinions of 
persons without power. How often do we all do this 
every day of our lives? 

In these first two meetings. several characteristics 
of this staff became apparent. One was a basic antag 
onism between Mr. Jackson, the non-professional admin- 
istrator, and Mr. Knox, a professional assistant group 
leader. Invariably, when one made some comment or in- 
terpretation, the other would say just the opposite. As the 
group continued the sessions, the conflict between these 
two men effectively prevented the group from solving any 
0] the problems presented by the survey material. Thus it 
appeared that a problem in the internal relationships of 
the top department staff stood directly in the way of its 
dealing with any problem in a free and open manner 
\ second characteristic of the situation was the authori 
tarianism of the department head, Willoughby, which was 
lying just under the surface of his apparent practice of 
open and democratic discussion methods. Problems were 
put up to the pfroup with the notion that whatever the 
group decided would be the way it would be handled. 
However, as the concensus of the group heads and thei: 
assistants would develop along avenues contrary to the 
wishes of Mr. Willoughby it became obvious that he 
would force his opinion on the group. In other words, 
free discussion was all right as long as the decision came 
out the way the department head wanted it. 

Individual conferences with the people involved in 
these meetings revealed that the department head also 
intensely disliked Mr. Knox, the assistant specialty group 
head. Willoughby thought Knox was the incorrigible 
“bad boy” in the situation and that he had gone the limit 
in trying to work with him in a cooperative way. Mr. 
Willoughby also felt the group heads resisted his efforts 
to improve the department’s morale and performance. 
Actually he was under pressure from the top management 
to make some changes in the operation of the department. 
He saw the non-professional administrator, Mr. Jackson, 
as his main stay, and was highly dependent on him. Wil- 
loughby always supported Jackson in any conflict: or 
problem arising over a decision. 

Conferences with Mr. Jackson indicated that he also 
felt a great attachment to Mr. Willoughby and a great 
resentment toward the group heads. In his mind, Wil- 
loughby was the finest man he had ever worked for. 
However, he felt that Mr. Knox was the real trouble 
maker. He also felt that the group heads were obstruct- 
ing progress, uninterested in good leadership and man- 
agement, and lacking in concern for the morale and 
welfare of their subordinates, etc. It was all their fault 
and none of his. 

The group heads, in similar conferences, indicated 
reserved respect for the department head with no expres 
sion of any criticism of him. However, they were all re 
sentful of Mr. Willoughby’s man, Jackson, a fact which 
was unknown to Willoughby. From their point of view, 
Knox was more of a spokesman for their feelings than 
he was a black sheep. They all thought it was Jackson 
who was trying to run the show, that he was a power 
seeking non-professional, inconsiderate, etc. 

Now, if you put yourself into this position, you can 
see how it was that the group had so much difficulty in 
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facing up to the meaning of some of the survey results. 
The cold, bald percentages brought into the open very 
deep feelings about a situation where no one saw any 
possibility of change. Even though Willoughby and Jack- 
son said they wanted to know how to do a better job, it 
was apparent to the group heads that Willoughby and 
Jackson really were trying to get the group heads to 
change. and neither faction was really willing to change. 

During subsequent meetings, the researcher became 
aware of the nature of the situation. During the first 


two or three meetings, the group had enjoyed seeing the 
data and cautiously discussing it. However, as the pres- 
sure mounted for something more positive than curiosity. 
the interest in the meetings fell off. The specialty group 
heads actually decided to inform Willoughby that they 
did not want to put in any more time on the feedback. 

Willoughby and the researcher had a discussion of 
the state of affairs. The researcher emphasized the need 
to give the group an absolutely free choice as to whethe: 
any more time was spent on the problems of the survey. 
He commented to Willoughby on his tendency to give the 
group free choice as long as they agreed with him. Also 
he urged Willoughby to take a more positive role in sum- 
marizing the progress of the past meetings and more care 
in setting the problem for the group to discuss. The dis- 
tinction between the laissez-faire and democratic leade1 
was emphasized. The two agreed on trying one more 
meeting. 


the blow-up 


The meeting took place, after a lapse of a month from 
the previous one, in a new conference room adjacent to 
the department head’s new office. The situation was such 
that the entire group could sit around one big table. Mr. 
Willoughby opened the meeting, and after spending con- 
siderable time on administrative detail, finally got around 
to considering the feedback process. He started out by 
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explaining the type of democratic leadership climate he 
was trying to achieve. He said that he was truly inter- 
ested in knowing how he could be doing his job better. 
Following this, he made a summary of the series of feed- 
hack discussions, reviewing the success and failures of 
the process, and in the end he drew attention to three 
problems which the group had early decided were the 
major ones to be attacked. He then put it up to the 
group to decide what they wanted to do, or whether to 
do anything at all. 


The group hedged, but finally decided to talk about 
the professional administrator conflict. At this point 
the researcher commented on the apparent feeling of 
hopelessness which he had observed. He said that if any 
progress were to be made, it had to be “no holds barred.” 


Jackson started the ball rolling with a speech to the 
effect that he was trying to do his best, but that he 
wanted the group to be frank about his shortcomings. 
Then, as in the previous meetings, Jackson and Knox 
got into a hassle; but this time the other group heads 
and assistants supported Knox openly, claiming that 
Jackson was making “professional” decisions, trying to 
run the situation, ete. 


Jackson forced the issue by asking each one of them 
to give exact incidents where he had exerted too much 
authority in professional matters, where he had not shown 
proper consideration for professionals, or where he had 
not consulted people before making decisions. Things 
got very hot with name calling, loud voices, strong feel- 
ings. 

Mr. Willoughby had to leave for a dental appoint- 
ment (sic.) in the middle of the argument. The senior 
group head was put in charge of the meeting. Mr. Jack- 
son was, of course, very unhappy with the way things 
had developed. He said he worked hard and long hours 
to make the department operate effectively, that he had 
no wish to encroach on professional decisions, that his 
only desire was to serve, that if they didn’t think he 
was doing a good job, he could leave and they could get 
someone else. In other words he really didn’t want to be 
told what people didn’t like about him. 


Before the meeting was over, the group heads agreed 
that they wanted to go over Jackson’s job description in 
the next week and then to have some discussion with their 
section heads about the matter. (Notice the desire to 
examine the formal organization, not the informal.) After 
that, they wanted to meet again with Willoughby and 
Jackson to finish discussing the matter. Several more 
meetings were held and some progress was made on this 
particular problem. (Note also how the group heads 
avoided problems which concerned them, turning rather 
on Jackson’s “faults.”’) 


By this time Willoughby had come to realize that 
dissatisfaction with Jackson stemmed from real prob- 
lems, and that one of these problems was his own effort 
to put more and more responsibility in Jackson’s hands. 
He was beginning to diagnose the situation rather than 
pre-judging people as “good” or “bad.” In addition, he 
was beginning to sense that good leadership had some- 
thing to do with the needs and expectations of subordi- 
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Jackson, in turn, was also changing his perception 
of the problem. He was beginning to see that the way 
he thought he was behaving was different from how 
others saw him. Possibly for the first time he got some 
notion of the large amounts of resentment and hostility 
which he expressed in his relationships with the group 
heads. Instead of thinking of the group heads exclusively 
as ungrateful so and so’s he began to see that there were 
times when he had made decisions where a telephone 
call or two to let people know what was to happen would 
have prevented later problems and ill will. 

Interestingly enough, it turned out in one such con- 
ference that Jackson’s father had been a professional in 
a related field. In this connection he spoke of his frustra- 
tion at having to show respect for the professionals just 
because they were what they were, that professionals 
weren't any better than anybody else, that he had known 
many in his own home when he was a boy. 

Some indication of the fact that Jackson was trying 
to change, however begrudgingly, came in another meet- 
ing where a group of non-professional administrators 
were discussing some of the survey findings. At this 
meeting he told of an incident where a request for a de 
cision came to his desk. In this case, he reported that 
he had telephoned the involved people to ask their opin 
ions and then had talked with the department head for 
his approval on the outcome. Much to his surprise, he 
found that everybody was very happy! He said, “If that 
is the way they like it, that’s what I'll do.” 

The point is, of course, that until some people 
change their image of themselves and the problem, noth- 
ing can be done. Sometimes these changes are very pain- 
ful and involve the people in authority just as much as 
the subordinates. As it turned out in this case, Mr. Jack 
son began a few faltering steps to change the way he 
customarily acted with people. This meant that he had 
to change the view he had of himself of a blustering, 
outspoken, anything-to-get-the-job-done character to one 
that was more inclined to listen and wonder about how 
others were feeling, to anticipate the effects of his acts 
on others, ete. 

One of the assistant group heads was given a position 
as assistant department head which fulfilled the job of 
relieving the department head of certain things he didn't 
want to spend his time on, but still keeping the decisions 
in the hands of a person with professional qualifications 

one who had the sanction of the group. In addition, the 
resignation of Knox’s group head created a convenient 
opportunity to appoint a new assistant group head in 
place of Knox, whic h, of course, pleased Jackson. 

Many problems remained, of course, but the process 
had brought some results. Nothing had been done about 
the low morale and motivation of professional and non- 
professionals in the one specialty group. No progress had 
been made on more effectively relating Department X to 
some of the major changes taking place. Although the 
Department head and Jac kson had become more aware 
of how they created problems for their group, the 
other members had changed little. Research had turned 
up the facts—-and the facts had bumped head-on into 
human friction. Must change always be such a slow and 
difficult process? © © 
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1S THERE A GRANDPARENT... 


continued from page 7 


may take more effort as time goes by, 
but it is a family responsibility which 
pays dividends to the whole group. 

As long as possible the family 
should help channel some activities 
into contributions to the community 
in addition to those to the family. If 
no change in living has been neces 
sary, this may require no family 
effort, but if a move to a new neigh 
borhood has been made, it may be 
quite difficult to establish. 


COAST-T0-COAST 
1955 


LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES . 


MIDWEST TRAINING CENTER IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


announces 


Two-week summer Laboratory 


in group development and 


human relations 


August 14-27, 1955, Urbana, Ohio 


TUITION $75.00 LIVING $70.00 
for information and application write: 


Edward F. Memmott, Ex. Secy., MTC 
Urbana Junior College 


Urbana, Ohio 


WESTERN TRAINING LABORATORY 


IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 


; ' AUGUST 14 TO 26, 1955 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION / 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA 


The assurance of proper care 
during illness, with the expectation 
always of recovery, hardly needs 
emphasis. Proper care may well mean 
care from others than the family, but 
for the older person the need for fre- 
quent assurance of family interest 
and the fear of desertion by them is 
greater during illness. 

The place of the older person in 
the family and home is an important 
one and is essential to the full life of 
all generations. The contributions to 
the emotional and cultural security 
and to the sense of family continuity 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


announces 

ITS NINTH ANNUAL SUMMER 
LABORATORY IN 

HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 
two sessions 

June 19-July 8 and July 17-Aug. 5 
(sould Acaderny, Lethel, Meine 


For those who work with groups. Training pur- 
poses are to develop sensitivities, self-msights, 
understandings, and skills necessary for group 
operation Training buman-relations trainers — 
a special program for a limited number to attend 
both ses s-—will imelude development of 
diagnostic plannmg and action skills necessary 
for traming others 


for information write: 


NTLGD, 1201 léth Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D.¢ 


th annual 


SASKATCHEWAN INSTITUTE 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


Valley Centre, Fort Qu’ Appelle 
August 7-20, 1955 


for further information: 


ADULT EDUCATION DIviSION 
1100 Broap STREET 
REGINA, SASK., CANADA 


SUMMER WORK CONFERENCES 
COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 11-22 
Role of the Consultant 


AUGUST 1-12 
Improving Staff Relations 


tor information write 
Center for Improving Group 
Procedures, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


27, New York 


are especially important. In turn, the 
family has the responsibility of offer- 
ing emotional security to the older 
person according to his needs, and 
seeing to it that he is encouraged to 
preserve his own sense of prestige, 
as well as his own friends. Otherwise 
the older person is likely to lose in- 
terest in things and give up any active 
role in the family and community. 
The family, as our center for 
social and cultural training, cannot 
safely dispense with any member, re- 
gardless of his age, if it is to fulfill 
its function in our society. © oO 


SOUTHWEST 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
TRAINING LABORATORY 
AUGUST 14-27 


For personnel in gov't, military, 
medicine, business, industry, 
labor, religion, education, and 
others in positions of leadership. 


Write: HRTL, Dept. of 
Psychology, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP 
IN IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS 


July 18—August 12, 1955 


CONFERENCE CENTER, NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Training in Group Development, intergroup 
Relations and Action Research 


Workshop Fee—$145 
Room and Board—$127 


6 graduate credits, if desired 
For further information, write to: 


Kenneth D. Benne, Director, Boston U. 
Human Relations Center, 308 Bay State 


Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


CHICAGO COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS and 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
jointly present their 4th annual 
MIDWEST WORKSHOP IN COMMU- 
NITY HUMAN RELATIONS, a continua- 
tion of the workshop in group process 
established at The University of Chicago 
by Herbert A. Thelen, this year under 
the direction of Bettie Belk Sarchet of 
the Human Dynamics Laboratory. Tuition 
$100. Limited number of scholarships 
available. For information write Mrs. 
Sarchet, University College, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


JULY 25—AUGUST 12 


On the Quadrangles of 
The University of Chicago 
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IN PRINT 


EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY IN VOLUN- 
TARY, COMMUNITY SOCIAL WELFARE 
ORGANIZATIONS. By Ray Johns. New 
York: Association Press, 1954. 258 pp. 
$4.00. 

While directed at “the executive,” this 
is a book which has material for every 
voluntary organization worker—profes- 
sional or volunteer. The author has 
tried to use “the most valid and relevant 
experience available in the literature 
of organization and management, in the 
social sciences, and in the experience of 
different types of community service 
organizations” to get at such ever- 
present concerns as working with 
boards and committees, selecting and 
developing staff, keeping services and 
community relationships effective, 
keeping administration efficient, getting 
decisions made, and integrating lay and 
professional experience. Executives or 
officers of small organizations particu- 
larly will welcome the detail with which 
the author takes up such things as 
methods of fund-raising, financial and 
personnel recordkeeping, building main- 
tenance, etc 


HOW TO BECOME A CITIZEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES. New and Enlarged 
Edition. By Marian Schibsby & Read 
Lewis. Common Council for American 
Unity, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
144 pp. $1.50. 

This completely revised edition of this 
standard handbook covers the many 
changes which have been made in 
American naturalization law and pro- 
cedure since the passage of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. It furnishes an up-to-date 
guide for the newcomer who wishes to 
become an American citizen, explaining 
each step in the naturalization process. 
A series of 133 specimen questions and 
answers on American history and gov- 
ernment provides a guide to the kind 
of questions the applicant for citizen- 
ship must be prepared to answer. In- 
formation as to home study courses and 
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classes is included. This new edition 
also provides the teacher, social worker, 
librarian, and lawyer with reasonably 
comprehensive information on _ the 
varied and often intricate problems of 
naturalization and_ citizenship with 
which they are likely to be confronted 
in advising newcomers. References to 
the pertinent provisions of the law and 
regulations are included. 

A new feature is a Voter’s ABC, a 
section explaining what the new citi- 
zen has to do to register and vote. The 
edition also includes the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 


TECHNIQUES THAT PRODUCE TEAM- 
WORK. By Warren H. Schmidt & Paul 
C. Buchanan. New London, Conn.: 
Arthur C. Croft Publications, 1954. 75 
pp. $2.50. 

This little volume for executives looks 
at the process of organizing people for 
work from beginning to end. Among 
the techniques presented are ways to 
share responsibility, encourage free 
staff expression, determine goals and 
measure results, analyze what happens 
in staff meetings, and develop coordi- 
nated action throughout a large organ- 
ization 


EDUCATION IN A TRANSITION COM- 
MUNITY. National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 124 pp. 25c. 


Starting with a look at the American 
scene as a whole with respect to edu- 
cational desegregation, this pamphlet 
discusses existing attitudes in different 
groups that affect the relations between 
schools and communities and presents 
methods of surveying social forces in 
any particular community, as well a 
of joint administrative and community 
planning for integration. Case reports 
on integration in Tucson, Ariz., East St. 
Louis, Ill., Washington, D.C., Parochial 
Schools, New Jersey, and San Antonio, 
Tex., are presented, as well as a 
bibliography and partial list of national 
organizations offering services 


HOW DO WE PAY FOR OUR SCHOOL? 
Working Guide #10. National Citi- 
zens’ Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 76 pp. 
Free 


A companion pamphlet to “Financing 
Public Education in the Decade Ahead” 
(a research report also available from 
the above address). This publication is 
a guidebook for the citizen working 
with school authorities to cope with 
enrollment waves and resultant high 
costs of education. It shows how much 
education costs, where the money goes, 
and how the reader can apply this in- 
formation (derived from the basic re- 
port) to solve financial problems in his 
community or state. The latter section 
includes a number of checklists which 
suggest how to estimate needs and get 
available data in the community 


LET'S GO! Manual for Education Com- 


mittees, 1.L.G.W.U. Educational Dept., 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. 20 pp. NPL. 

The “why, what, when, and how,” 
for union education committees in run- 
ning classes, lectures, institutes, and 
activities. Although written 
specifically for ILG locals, there are 
ideas here for any education committee. 


social 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS. Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington 8, 
D.C. 94 pp. $1.25. 

An extensive list of printed and 
filmed materials from many organiza- 
tions, information 
and institutions which may be obtained 
for 50e or less. Materials are listed on 
“The World and Some World Problems” 
as well as on “Regions of the World and 
Individual Countries,” and on “The 
United Nations and World Govern- 
ment.” A wide range of opinions is 
represented in the materials listed 


offices, embassies, 


“PROGRAM PLAYS," a new play-writ- 
ing group organized to meet needs of 
program chairmen, is making available 
10- to 15-minute short sketches and 
monologues tailored to fit commonly 
held functions of local groups 

Sketches require from two to seven 
characters and a minimum of props 
Plays available now include two skits 
for membership recruitment meetings, 
a parody on how committees work and 
the common committee “types,” a be- 
hind-the-scene exposé of how the 
nominating committee finally gets to- 
gether a slate of officers, and five others 
Reading copies, 35c. One-performance 
rights, $5.00. Further information is 
available from Mrs. Janet Crohn, 151 
New York Ave., Dumont, N.J 


CONFERENCE. The Child Study Asso 
ciation of America will hold its Annual 
Conference on Monday, March 28, 1955, 
at the Hotel Astor in New York City 
The topic will be: “Living and Growing 
with our Children: The Emotional Im 
pact on Parents of Typical Growth 
Phases of Childhood.” 

An Institute for Workers in Parent 
Education will follow at the same hotel 
March 29th and 30th 


ADULT CAMPS. The American Camp- 


ing Association is undertaking a survey 


for leaders, teachers, administrators— 
the complete, step-by-step quide to 


INFORMAL 
ADULT EDUCATION 


by MALCOLM KNOWLES 


“Indispensable."’"——-National Parent-Teach- 
er. “A landmark.” Adult Education 
“Unique. Practical. Extremely helpful ~ 
Guidance Index 


$4.00 at bookstores or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway 
N.Y.C.3 
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‘Excellent 
book." The Pea 
body Journal of Edu 


cation. “A gold mine 


source 


400 
FUN 
IDEAS 


TO PEP UP 


of workable ideas.” 


N.A.M. Program 
Notes for Women's 
“Ideal for the 


chairman of 


Clubs 
wn ial 


ALL GROUP p+ Ml, yey A 
OCCASIONS | “licaée Tribune Mag 


azine of Books. 

The HANDBOOK of SKITS &STUNTS 
by HELEN and LARRY EISENBERG 
$2.95—10 Day Free Examination 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 281 Broadway, W.7.c.3 


DISCUSSION FILMS 
ADVENTURE IN MATURITY 22 mins. color 


An older woman discovers that many 
people of mature years find much to do 
for others and themselves 


RETIRE TO LIFE 22 mins. b&w. Deals with 


the attitudes of a retired worker who 
finds his place in the community. 


These and 285 other 16mm sound films in 
family living, mental health, leadership 
training, education and guidance are avail- 
oble for sale and rental. Write for list H. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago 4, Ill. 


A READING ACCELERATOR 
FOR EACH STUDENT 


Issue an easy-to-use 


ra “ 
pi. j AVR Rateometer for 
¥ daily home use by 
each enrollee in your 
i _* rapid reading  pro- 


gram. A small rental 
charge will pay for 
the units in several 
terms. 


avre® 
Reteomete: iy 
Each $35.00 


5 te 9 units 
Each $31.50 


Exclusive Rateometer 
features: 2\%4-lb. weight 
&” length, direct reading 
calculator, home study 
manual, carry-case car 
ton. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B 531 S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


10 of more units 


Each $29.75 


Eboucationat TELEVISION 


How can your town plan and pro- 


duce an educational TV program ? 


write today for 


V oe 
T = m LEARNING TO USE IT 


A RESOURCE AND GUIDE FOR WORKSHOPS 


Council of National Organizations 

of the AEA, Hotel Shelburne, 403 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, New York 
price: only S0¢ 


of camps serving families, adults, or 
mothers and children. Any such camps 
which have not received a survey ques- 
tionnaire are asked to write for a copy 
to the American Camping Association, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. One 
of the objectives of this survey is to 
compile a directory of family camps for 
distribution to interested persons. 


A-V AIDS 


Prepared by Jeanette A. Sarkisian, Film 
Council of America 

The use of films in human relations 
training in industry has been on the 
increase, as it has become more and 
more apparent to leaders and super- 
visors that they must understand those 
they lead. Many films can be found in 
the general area of supervision, leader- 
ship, group direction, and employee- 
relations. The following 
are among those available. 


management 


DEVELOPING COOPERATION. [5 min. 
b/w. U.S. Navy film available for rental 
and sale from the Government Dept., 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Stresses the importance of worker 


cooperation, and illustrates with exam- 
ples from industry the right and wrong 
ways to supervise employees. 


HOW TO GIVE AND TAKE INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 10 min. b/w & col. Available 
for sale and rental from Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago, III. 

A short film on the five basic skills 
necessary for clear and effective com- 
munication and instruction. 


THE INNER MAN STEPS OUT. 35 min. 
Available for sale ($79) or free 
loan from the Distribution Section, Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Dept., 
General Electric Co., River’ Road, 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

Tells the story of a superintendent 
who tries to follow “standard” rules for 
getting the best out of people. When his 
efforts backfire, his own and other peo- 
ple’s “inner men” help him to discover 
the proper approach the 
problem 


b/w. 


ways to 


SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER (2 parts), 
U.S. Office of Education. Available from 
Govt. Films Dept., United World Films, 
Ine. 

Part 1. (14 min. b/w.) The qualifica- 
tions of a good supervisor are drama- 
tized in four episodes.—Part 2. (13 min. 


b/w.) Four more episodes in which 
supervisors discuss the qualities of 
leadership. Instances of poor super- 
vision lead to four generalizations about 
essential rules to be followed. 


MEETING IN SESSION. 20 min. b/w. 
Available from Film Library, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
York 27. N.Y. 

Two approaches to supervision are 
illustrated in this film. The first se- 
quence shows five nurses discussing 
staffing problems with an autocratic 
supervisor and the second depicts the 
same group taking the democratic 
approach. 


New 


FRAGILE, HANDLE FEELINGS WITH 
CARE. 10 min. b/w. Available from the 
National Safety Council, Film Service 
Bureau, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Te. 

O’Grady, a typical plant foreman, 
can’t understand why his workers give 
him the cold shoulder. Film illustrates 
how each was hurt by a thoughtless 
action or word, or complete lack of 
understanding. 


SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES. [4 min. 
b/w. Available from McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Correlated with the book Personnel 
Management, the film dramatizes inci- 
dents in an industrial plant and shows 
how conferences on the supervisory 
level lead to effective handling, train- 
ing, and utilization of employees. 


FILMOGRAPHIES ON SUPERVISION 

1. Audio-Visual Extension Service of 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of Busi- 
Public Administration, The 
City College, 17 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y., has published its 1954-55 
Titled “See ... Hear... 
Mr. Businessman .. .” it contains a list 
of 25 films on personnel management 


ness and 


catalog (free) 


2. Film Research Associates, 304 
Pinebrook Blvd., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Staff Service Bulletin No. 14 ($1.50) 


is titled “Film Guide for Improving 
Office Practices.” Among its film list- 
ings are a series on supervision. Bulle- 
tin No. 17 ($3.00) is on “Industria! 
Relations,’ and has a long section of 
films on human relations, supervisory 
training, and leadership development. 
3. New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., has “A Guide to 
Audio-Visual Materials in Industrial 
and Labor Relations.” List includes 
films, filmstrips, and recordings used 
by management, unions, and educators 

Ask for Bulletin 22, August, 1952 
4. US. Dept. of Commerce, Office of 
Technical Services, Washington 25, 
D.C., has available for $1.00 a bibliogra- 
phy on “Human Relations and Manage- 
ment—Motion Pictures for Industry.” 
Published in 1954, it contains digests of 
all materials listed. Ask for PB 111233 
© oO 


adult leadership 
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WHATS AHEAD...in LIT L? 


Often in the past, leaders of adult discussion groups have asked for advance infor- 
mation about LIFE features that might be of special interest to their groups. Because 
of LIFE’s fast-closing schedules, it has seldom been possible to give such information. 


NOW however .. . LIFE is planning three major series which call for so much 
advance planning on our part—to commission special illustrations and provide expert 
research to help with the text—that they can be announced to you now, well in 
advance of publication. 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD® starting in February. 


{ multi-chapter series which will probe the complexities of the world’s major faiths. 


AMERICA'S CULTURAL HERITAGE starting in April. 


In at least six colorful portfolios, LIFE will present the results of a year’s original 
research in American art and design . . . an exciting pictorial narrative of how 
present-day American culture developed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN | starting in September. 


As a sequel to its widely-acclaimed series on man’s physical environment, “The 
World We Live In,” LIFE will present at least ten illustrated chapters tracing the 
fascinating story of man himself, from the Stone Age—and before—through the first 
days of recorded history. 


“To make “Great Religions” of even greater interest to adult discussion groups, LIFE’s Eduea- 
tional Division is preparing a Discussion Guide for each chapter: 


Hinduism . . . Buddhism . . . Confucianism-Taoism ... Islam... Judaism . . . Christianity 


Copies of each of these Discussion Guides will be available to leaders of adult discussion groups 
as each is prepared over the course of the coming year. Please send requests for the guides to 
Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy of LIFE’s Educational Division, TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


TIME incorporated—540 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago 11, Miinois 


Please enter my subscription to LIFE for | year at the Special 
Courtesy Rate of $4. 


And for those group leaders who are not 
LIFE subscribers at present, LIFE is 
happy to extend a special one-year sub 
scription rate. This special $4 rate rep- 
resents a saving of $2.75 under LIFE’s 
regular one-year subscription price, a 
saving of $640 urder LIFE’s single 
copy price. To enter a subscription at STREET ADDRESS 
this courtesy discount, please use the 


coupon at right. 


february, 1955 
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THE TESTS OF A FREE SOCIETY 


continued from page 4 


negative concept, it is not merely a 
happy device to avoid censorship, or 
government control. As our freedom 
generally has been positive and cre- 
ative, so freedom of the press must be 
positive and creative. It involves not 
only the right to tell the truth but the 
obligation to tell the truth and the 
whole truth, in so far as that is pos- 
sible. It is something that conditions 
the whole press, not just the editorial 
columns. It conditions the cartoons 
news reports, the book reviews, the 
advertisements. It involves responsi 
bility to the whole body of readers 
and potential readers, and it involves 
responsibility to the basic institutions 
of democ racy. of justie ce. of free- 
dom. ... The press is not confined to 
the newspapers, though the most 
familiar are the newspapers It in 


volves the magazines as well, the 
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comics, and paper-bound books, as 
well as the more formal literature. 
The obligations of freedom and re- 
sponsibility are as implacable for 
magazines and books as they are for 
the newspapers. Who can delude him- 
self that in America these obligations 
are fulfilled? 

A free society—and this is one of 
the important tests—a free society 
depends not on restraint, but on self- 
restraint. We must learn not only 
to respect the legal and constitutional 
restraints which we have placed upon 
ourselves; we must learn self-re- 
straint, moral restraint, if you will. 
For there is always a considerable 
danger of making constitutionality 
synonymous with propriety; to re- 
gard a law as all right as long as it is 
technically constitutional. But a great 
many things that are definitely per- 
missible in government are morally 
undesirable. A free society respects 
its courts and its judges so much 
that it does not seek to intim- 
idate them, but it places ultimate 
reliance not so much on courts and 
judges, but on the intelligence and 
virtue of the people. 

A free society subordinates the 
military to the civilian. This has al- 
ways been true of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican society; it has been true in 
modern times of the Scandinavian, 
the Swiss, the Dutch, and other 
democratic societies. . . . There is 
little danger in our society that the 
military will ever try to control the 
civil, in any ostentatious way: the 
tradition is all in the other direction. 
The danger is far more subtle and 
more pervasive than that. It is a two- 
fold danger; that military and civil 
considerations become so inextric- 
ably interwoven that they cannot be 
separated; and that our society itself, 
our civilian society, should become 
so security conscious that freedom is 
subordinated to the supposed interests 
of security. Already it is difficult to 
draw a line between military and 
civil. In some realms S¢ ience, eco- 
nomics, education, public health 
that line is hopelessly blurred. 

There is another test of freedom, 
namely, public service and _ public 
activity. By this test where do we 
stand? A smaller percentage of 
our citizens take the trouble to vote 
than in any other democratic state. 
This apathy towards voting is, how- 


ever and fortunately, counter-bal- 
anced by a practice which is of ut- 
most importance — participation in 
the affairs of the commonwealth not 
through politics but through private 
voluntary organizations. These or- 
ganizations have always played a 
unique role in the life of Anglo- 
American societies. In our country 
citizens do not exhaust their partici- 
pation in public affairs by going to 
the polls every year or two, as they 
do in communist societies, but ad- 
dress themselves daily to their public 
duties through voluntary private 
organizations. This is the way Amer- 
ican democracy is organized, the 
medium through which it functions. 

One crucial test of freedom in our 
society is the extent to which freedom 
is permitted these voluntary organiza- 
tions, the extent to which they do 
flourish. Heretofore there have never 
been limitations upon them, our de- 
mocracy has functioned through 
them, and our freedom has been en- 
hanced by them. Now, for the first 
time in our history, the situation is 
undergoing a change. The private 
voluntary society is in serious peril. 
It is in peril from the odious theory 
of guilt by association. ... Once you 
persuade the young that it is dan- 
gerous to join things, they will cease 
to join anything. They will not only 
refrain from joining dangerous so- 
cieties, but from joining any society. 
They will not only refrain from 
dangerous participation in_ politics, 
but from any participation in politics. 

Those among us who formulated 
the theory of guilt by association did 
not mean thereby to strike at the 
fundamentals of democracy, did not 
mean thereby to assail liberty, but 
they could not do this more assuredly 
if they entered upon a deliberate cam- 
paign to destroy freedom and de- 
mocracy in America. 

We judge a free society by the 
kind of men and women that it pro- 
duces. Does the society produce men 
and women of independent minds and 
spirits? Does it produce men of in- 
tegrity, men of courage, and men of 
virtue, to use an old-fashioned word 

that value their intellectual and 
spiritual integrity above all other 
things? Does it produce men and 
women with a sense of loyalty not 
only to the state, but to the law? Not 
merely to the law but to the higher 
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law, to the cause of truth itself. to 
lovalty itself? Does it produce not 
only statesmen, soldiers, and mer- al last READERS WITH ADULT APPEAL 


chants but artists, poets, and dream. 


ers? 
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® By special arrangement with the 


leading publishers of educational 


books ADULT LEADERSHIP is able to 
supply its readers with significant 
books on group leadership, adult 
education, personal development, and 
social issues. Write BOOK POST for 
your special book needs. Use the 


convenient form below to order books 


listed on this page. 


(CH-3) THE DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK 
By Herbert A. Thelen 

A basic text for all concerned with 
group action illustrates successful 
practices in several settings ... ana- 
lyzes basic principles common to diverse 
group settings 400 pages, $6.00 


(W-8) EDUCATION FOR 
MATURITY: A Handbook 
By the Adult Education Association 
Committee on Education for Aging 
Practical resource manual on education 
for older adults 


LATER 


. how to plan, teach, 
administer, evaluate programs... how to 
train workers 350 pages, $4.50 
25% disc. to AEA members, $3.38 


(H-11) LIVING WITHOUT HATE 
By Alfred J. Morrow 


What social science and social action 
have learned about group tension and 


hostility. 269 pages, $3.50 


(PH-2) EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 
By James L. Hymes, Jr 

Psychology of parent-teacher relation 
ships . . . principles for effective home- 
school relations . . . comprehensive bib- 
liography of pamphlets, books, audio- 
visuals 272 pages, $4.65 


W-5 COMMITTEE COMMON 
SENSE 
By Audrey & Harleigh Trecker 
Shows how to avoid the frustration of 
badly organized committees and develop 
them into effective task forces. 
158 pages, $2.50 


(A-1) RECREATION 
FOR ADULTS 


National Recreation Association 


ACTIVITIES 


A fun book for mixed groups at 
home, club, school, church. Shows how 
to enjoy hundreds of indoor and outdoor 
games, sports, and hobbies . . . plan, 
organize and conduct recreational pro- 


a 178 pages, $3.00 


(H-4) DEMOCRACY 
Guide to Citizen Action 


By Richard W. Poston 


Detailed instructions about organizing 
effective study groups on community 


action 312 pages, $3.00 


Ss ¥ou: a 


(W-2) HOW TO 

GROUPS 

By Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 
Treats the why’s of democratic lead- 

ership as well as the how’s of publicity, 

financing and almost every other area 

of group work. 167 pages, $3.00 


WORK WITH 


(H-17) GUIDE TO COMMUNITY AC- 
TION: A Sourcebook fer Citizen Volun- 
teers. 


By Mark S. Matthews. 

Procedures for getting active members 
effective committees and officers, organ- 
izing meeting, fund-raising and public 
relations. 434 pages, $4.00 


(H-16) GROUP RELATIONS AT THE 

CROSSROADS 

Edited by M. Sherif & M. O. Wilson 
Fourteen authorities in psychology, 

sociology and animal behavior present 

views on human and group relations, 


c/o ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


| am enclosing my check/money order for $ ’ 


Please send me the books whose code numbers | have listed below. 


(See code numbers preceding titles.) 


No. of copies » ( )(  ) ( 


Code numbers» ( ) ( ) ( 


—_ 
——_—~ _— 
—_——_ 
——~— 


PLEASE PRINT 


Name 
Street 


City 


Fe 


eis’ 


Bae 


~ 


Zone State 


communications, 


leadership and smal! 


group behavior. 316 pages, $3.50 


(H-19) HANDBOOK FOR DISCUS 
SION LEADERS. New Revised Edition 
By J. Jeffery Auer & Henry L. Ewbank 

Step-by-step procedure for planning 
and leading public and small group dis- 
cussions. Lists projects, selected reference 
and resource materials. 153 pages, $2.50 


(A-5) EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY IN VOLUNTARY, COMMUNITY, 
SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 
By Ray Johns 

Detailed guide to voluntary organiza- 
tion management Suggestions for 
record-keeping, fund-raising, personnel, 
etc. 258 pages, $4.00 


(CH-4) CITIZEN COOPERATION 
FOR BETTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 

304 pp. $4.00 


(CH-5) MASS MEDIA AND EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
290 pp. $4.00 


(CH-6) SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
URBAN PARISH. By Joseph H. Fich- 
ter, SJ. 264 pp. $5.50 


(CH-6) VOTING: A Study of Opinion 
Formation in a Presidential Campaign. 
By B. R. Berelson, P. F. Lagarsfield & 
W.N. McPhee. 395 pp. $7.50 


(H-18) THE DRIVE TOWARD REA- 
SON. By Lyman Bryson. 148 pp. $2.50 


(PH-4) PUBLIC EDUCATION UN- 
DER CRITICISM. Edited by C. W. 
Scott & C. M. Hill. 414 pp. $6.35 


(D-3) AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 
REVISED. By Edgar A. Dale. 
534 pp. $6.25 


(UC-1) CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A Directory of 403 
National Organizations. 242 pp. $3.00 


(A-4) DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME. 
By Christine Beasley. 242 pp. $3.50 


(W-6) GUIDE LINES FOR GROUP 
LEADERS: The Why and How of 
Group Work. By Janet and Clyde Mur 
ray. 224 pp. $3.95 


(H-15) BUILDING A BETTER HOME 
TOWN: A Program of Community Self 
Analysis and Self-Help. By H. Clay Tate. 

226 pp. $3.50 


(W-7) GUIDANCE THROUGH 
DRAMA: A Senes of Tested and Ap- 
proved Plays to Illuminate Family- 
Child-School Problems. By M. Jerry 
Weiss. 333 pp. $3.95 


(H-1) HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 
ENJOY LIFE. By James H. Woods. 
139 pp. $2.50 


(W-4) YOU'RE THE SPEAKER: A 
Handbook on Effective Speaking for All 
Business and Social Occasions. By Vera 
Gough. 158 pp. $2.50 


(D-1) ADULT EDUCATION: The 
Community Approach. By Paul H. 
Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, and Ralph 
B. Spence. 530 pp. $5.75 


(MG-1) LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT 
OUR SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring. 
213 pp. $3.50 


(H-5) HOW TO TALK WITH PEO- 
176 pp. $2.50 


PLE. By Irving J. Lee. 
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